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Art. I.—THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND OF 
SAINT PAUL. 


Tue writings of the New Testament describe Christ 
not under one form. or type of representation only, but 
under more than one. It will be perceived that we leave 
out of view altogether the Christ of the Old Testament. 
He is presented so vaguely in the prophetic books, and 
the passages that are supposed to relate to him are for 
the most part of so doubtful an application, that no dis- 
tinct image of him is there to be found. No distinct 
image of him, we say, — though in a certain sense he is 
predicted everywhere, not in the prophetic books only, 
but in Moses and the Psalms. He pervades, as it were, 
the Jewish Scriptures, though without form. How 
should there have been a form, when the time of man- 
ifestation lay yet in the darkness of the future? If we 
were not able to put our finger upon a single clear pas- 
sage, and say he is literally there, still we could distin- 
guish through the whole the essence of prophecy. The 
effect, too, of such prophecy was at last satisfactorily dis- 
played. ‘The general current of expectation flowed to- 
wards one time and one person. He that was to come 
appeared, and all was fulfilled. 

e confine ourselves to the Christian Scriptures. 
How do these describe him? Not under one form or 
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type of representation only, but under more than one. 
The first three Gospels contain one of these. The Gos- 
pel according to John unfolds another. The Epistles of 
Paul appear to us to exhibit a third. With regard to the 
first two of these departments, the difference was dis- 
cerned very early, and the oldest writers of the Church 
make mention of it. It is perfectly clear, that the first 
three Gospels — which, for the sake of convenience, and 
because it has become common so to name them, we 
shall call the Synoptics— take each of them the same 
point of view. ‘They tell similar things in the same gen- 
eral manner. The coloring of their language is the same. 
But the moment we open the Gospel of the fourth Evan- 
gelist, every thing is changed. At the very outset, we 
are carried up from off the solid earth into the region of 
theologic ideas. And when we come to the ground 


. again, —if the scenes are the same that we beheld be- 


fore, they appear in a different light. A new, uniform 
strangeness is cast over them all. We breathe another 
air. We hear the sound of an altered speech. Christ 
walks before us again, but his method .of discoursing is 
not what it was before. His figure and bearing are more 
like those of a superior order of beings. His language 
tises to a certain mystic majesty, and is sustained at that 
point ;— which is indeed the style of the writer himself. 
The obscurity, so far as there was any, of his occasional 
parables and of his bold prophetic imagery, is now ex- 
changed for the settled obscurity of enigmatical and 
transcendental forms of discourse. ‘The incidents bear a 
much smaller proportion than before to the dialogue or 
monologue, which now occupy the chief place; and both 
of these are carried on in the same solemn and peculiar 
phraseology. 

When we look at this diversity of style between John 
and the Synoptics with the eye of a mere literary criti- 
cism, we perceive at once that they correspond precisely 
with two great classes or schools of Greek composition ; 
or in stricter accuracy perhaps we ought to say, of Hel- 
lenistic composition, for neither the one nor the other is 
of classical purity. ‘The first is the simple style of Pales- 
tine. It is that in which the admirable Apocryphal book 
of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of the Son of Sirac, was 
written, between one and two hundred years before the 
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Christian era. It is as plain as the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon. It has no Egyptian refinements about it. It is 
that, nearly enough for our present purpose, in which 
Josephus recorded his famous histories. ‘The other is 
the ornate, metaphysical language of Alexandria. We 
find a perfect specimen of this, equally admirable in its 
kind, in the Apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon;—a book that is glowing all over with the bur- 
nished beauty of Oriental and Southern culture. We 
perceive the education of its author, we scent the rich 
banks of the Nile, the instant we open the pages. The 
date of this work is more uncertain than that of its com- 
panion and brother from the Holy Land, though certain- 
ly older than the New Testament. The two taken to- 
gether, each unapproached according to its model, are 
worth more, we deliberately believe, to the didactic litera- 
- ture of mankind, than all the philosophic writings that 
ancient Greece has bequeathed to the present generation. 
Yes ; — and we are perfectly aware, and perfectly content, 
that the whole of Plato’s Dialogues, genuine and spuri- 
ous, must be thrown into the still unequal bargain. So 
superior are the very offshoots of the sacred volume to 
all Gentile instruction in moral and divine things. As 
the opposite to Josephus we may set Philo Judeus, 
whose natural as well as intellectual birthplace was on 
the Alexandrian shore, and whose mode of writing bears 
the same resemblance to that of Josephus which the 
Wisdom of Solomon bears to the Wisdom of Sirac. 

We have now indicated the twofold manner in which 
Christ was depicted during his lifetime by those who 
lived with him, and had the closest personal relations to 
him. And now we come to a noticeable fact, that bears 
a striking analogy to this in literary history, and yet has 
not attracted attention —so far as we are aware — till 
quite recent times. It is, that Socrates has been deline- 
ated with a somewhat corresponding diversity by two of 
his contemporaries and admirers, Xenophon the historian, 
and Plato the philosopher ;— the former with the utmost 
simplicity, and the latter apparently more according to 
his own ideal pattern. This is certainly deserving of re- 
mark, both as a literary curiosity,—a classical problem, 
—and also for the bearing that it has upon the present 
subject. It offers a new point for those who are fond of 
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comparing, as the amiable and learned but materialistic 
Priestley did, “ Socrates and Jesus.” For our own part, 
we have no relish for parallels that are so far apart. We 
would not seek to bring together the Athenian oddity 
and the Light of the world ;— him who was such a sin- 
gular compound of the sage, the sophist, and the droll, 
and our unrivalled Exemplar ;— the man, of whom even 
Schleiermacher could say, that, if his street talk was what 
Xenophon sometimes puts into his mouth, people must 
have hated to see him coming, and in the course of time 
he must have cleared the market-place and the work-shops, 
the walks and the gymnasia, by the dread of his presence, 
— that man, however wise and brave and good, and him 
who spake as never man spake. We could not find it in 
our heart to make diligent search for the resemblances 
between the son of Sophroniscus and the Son of God. 

It is still a matter of debate among scholars, which of 
those two great Grecians represented his hero the most 
as he really was. And the feeling of Christian believers 
— or what the German Neander loves to call “the Chris- 
tian consciousness ”— has been divided in a similar man- 
ner. Some prefer the natural ease of the Synoptics, and 
the flow of their unadorned narratives. They do not ea- 
sily raise themselves into congeniality with the loftier air 
of that Apostle whose symbol is the eagle, and whose 
name is upon the Apocalypse. Others, on the contrary, 
are so charmed with the profound meanings and the ten- 
der sublimities which they find in John, as to consider his 
three compeers of comparatively trivial importance. ‘The 
early English Unitarians, with their prosaic setness, their 
frigid negations, and their bald theology, were decidedly 
in the first of these ranks. The aspirations of a higher 
form of belief had their sympathies with the second. 

We have spoken of the Synoptics and John, as if they 
were always completely distinct from one another in the 
leading respect now brought forward. ‘There is but a 
single exception to this, in our opinion. It is the pas- 
sage in Matthew xi. 25-30, especially the 27th verse : — 
“ All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son will reveal him.” This sounds exactly as if 
it had escaped from the fourth Evangelist, to take an un- 
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wonted place upon the page of the first. The instance 
is unique. Professor Tholuck has thought to add two 
or three more examples, but they are not to the point. 
We asserted, however, a triple mould in which the im- 
age of the Christ is cast. There is a third mode of repre- 
senting him. ‘This comes from the writings of the Apos- 
tle Paul. Unlike his brethren, he had never seen his Lord 
in the flesh. All the wonderful events of the Evangelical 
story had swept by. He was persecuting the already 
gathered Church, when he was called to be its missionary. 
He could write from no memories. He did not care to 
confer with those who had them. ‘This he has told us 
himself. Instead of seeking his older brothers, the prim- 
itive witnesses to what they had seen with their own eyes, 
and heard with their own ears, — instead of going up to 
Jerusalem, where those wondrous transactions had taken 
place, — he went off to Arabia and Damascus. ‘Three 
years were allowed to pass, before he made up his mind to 
look into the face of Peter who had walked to Jesus on the 
water, or of James who had seen him transfigured, or of the 
beloved disciple who had leaned upon his bosom and look- 
ed up at him on his cross, or of Thomas who had touched 
the prints of the nails and the stab of the spear in his risen 
body. ‘This seems extremely strange; but he has told us 
that it was the fact. Nor will it be inexplicable, when we 
come to reflect upon it. If he had gone immediately to 
converse with the Twelve, he would have thrown suspi- 
cion upon his cause in the eyes of after generations. By 
thus“ conferring with flesh and blood,’ he would have 
seemed to be seeking the counsel and subjecting himself 
to the influence of others. He would have placed himself 
in a subordinate position, or at least come down from his 
appropriate and solitary one. Besides, he could not be 
sure of the reception that he would meet with from the 
original disciples. If he felt some apprehension on this 
point, he had reason for it. For when he sought them at 
the end of his three years, and “ essayed to join himself 
unto them, they were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple.” He was indebted to his friend 
Barnabas for a recommendation to them; and, indeed, he 
plainly informs us that even then — though he abode fif- 
teen days with Peter,—and it was Peter who first had 


his eyes opened to the spread of Christ’s religion among 
1 * 
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the heathen — other of the Apostles saw he none, save 
James the Lord’s brother. And beyond and above these 
two considerations just mentioned, why should he have 
mingled at once, or at all, with the rest of the Apostles ? 
His call was a peculiar one. His testimony was an in- 
dependent one. His discipleship drew its date from the 
vision that he saw on his way to Damascus. He had no 
need of going behind the commission that he then re- 
ceived. He betook himself, therefore, to retirement and 
meditation. He had with him the immediate Christ, 
who had spoken to him from his glory, and who would 
not leave him now. He went to ponder the old predic- 
tions. He went to open his fervent soul to new reve- 
lations of God. 

In consequence of these extraordinary circumstances, 
we should expect some peculiarity in the mode of ex- 
hibiting, if not of conceiving, the now ascended Master. 
And we find it. It is not the manner of Palestine. It 
is not the manner of Egypt. For the want of a more 
appropriate title, we will call it the Rabbinical manner. 
It may have taken its tinge or not from what he learned 
at the feet of Gamaliel. He delights in allegories, and 
in rather violent constructions of the Jewish Scriptures. 
His Messiah is the Hebrew one sublimated. He is de- 
termined to know him no longer “ after the flesh,” in any 
sense; but as the first-born of the whole creation; the 
first-born from the dead; the second Adam; the image 
of the heavenly ; raised to the right hand of God, far 
above all principality and power and might and domin- 
ion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come. He loves to 
heap up and crowd together epithets of honor, that he 
may thus show his sense of the majesty of this Vice- 
Regent of the Almighty ; whom, though man still, God 
had ordained to judge the quick and the dead at his sec- 
ond coming. Every thing with Paul carries an air of 
direct personality in it. In this respect he stands in op- 
position to John, who tends to abstractions, or conveys 
under sensuous images general truths. For example, 
when the Christ of the fourth Gospel declares that they 
who are in their graves shal] hear the voice of the Son of 
God, we may suppose, as the best interpreters do, that 
he refers only to a moral resurrection. And again, when 
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he says, “I am the resurrection and the life,” the idea of 
a spiritual life rises into the minds of all. But when 
Paul enters upon his descriptions of the last things, we 
see the literalist as plainly as we do in the Christology 
of the Jewish doctors. He does not lead us to look any 
further than the descriptions themselves. 

We have thus demonstrated, as we think, that there 
are three general ways of representing Christ in the 
Christian Scriptures;— that of the first three Gospels, 
that of the fourth Gospel, and that of the Apostle Paul. 
The first is in the plain style of Palestine ; the second in 
the style peculiar to the Alexandrian school; and the 
third in a manner less absolutely decided, which we ma 
term the Rabbinical, or that of the Jewish Christology. 
‘We may make these distinctions more clear, or at least 
impress them in a deeper and livelier manner, by desig- 
nating them under other titles. And if, in doing this, 
we have no care about discriminating very nicely be- 
tween what belongs only to the character of the several 
writings themselves, and what relates to the Divine Per- 
son whom they describe, this need not be accounted of 
any essential importance to the object that we have in 
view. 

Under the first of the heads that have been named, we 
have the biographical Christ; under the second, the mys- 
tical; under the third, the idealized. ‘The first includes 
most of the natural, the second of the metaphysical, the 
third of the glorified Redeemer. First appears the Son 
of man, next the Son of God, last the ascended to God; 
and we see him successively in the flesh, in the spirit, 
and in the skies. "We begin with the practical or moral 
Christ; we pass on to the speculative or theological ; we 
end with the imaginative or deified. He shines first 
through the narrative form; then through the dialogue; 
and then through the Epistle. Jesus the Christ leads the 
way. ‘The Logos, the Divine and Eternal Word, fol- 
lows. And finally comes forward the Great Head of the 
Church. Messiah the prophet arises out of Nazareth; 
the Only-Begotten descends from the Father; the Lord 
of Glory sits upon his throne. Finally, to close this 
enumeration, which should not be drawn out till it seems 
artificial, and rather invented than found, we look 
upon the first as the Christ of memory; upon the second 
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as the Christ of contemplation; and upon the third as 
the Christ of the preacher,—held up to the revering 
homage of all the world. 

Two questions of grave importance arise out of the 
facts that have just been stated. Do these facts throw 
any suspicion over the authenticity of the records? Do 
they interfere with the unity of our impressions concern- 
ing the Redeemer, or blur our clear apprehension of him ? 
To the first of these questions we answer, Not in the 
least degree. ‘The discrepance of those accounts does 
but multiply the evidences of their truth. They who 
describe independently any object must always describe 
it diversely, according to their several habits of mind and 
points of view ; and the larger the object is, the more 
variously will they be likely to represent it. We should 
not expect that the beloved disciple, the tender-hearted 
survivor of all his brethren, would speak of his Master in 
the same tone with others. As for the Epistles of Paul, 
they are so demonstrably his that all antiquity cannot 
show such an accumulation of proof for the genuineness 
of any writings. ‘To the second question, also, we reply, 
Interfere with the unity, blur the distinctness, of our 
conceptions of Christ! Just the contrary. We need 
that divergency, which we have seen actually to exist, in 
order to spread a foundation wide enough to contain and 
hold up the full idea of so divine a person as the Lord 
Jesus. Who supposes that our view of the Grecian sage 
is confused, or that any doubt is cast upon what he 
really was, by the differing accounts of his disciples who 
wrote of him? How should they have written of him 
alike, though they both were his favorites and admirers, 
when one was a man of affairs and a great commander, 
and the other lived chiefly in the inward life? One was 
flattered by his countrymen with the title of “the Attic 
bee.” He flew over Asia, to bring back, even from its 
fields of battle, sweets for his native hive. The other was 
saluted by the philosopher himself as “the academic 
swan,” dwelling in silence, purity, seclusion, and peace. 
The learned Professor of Greek at Harvard University 
has just told us, that a perfectly proportioned figure of 
Socrates can be made only by combining the three rep- 
resentations of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes.” 





* North American Review for April, 1850, p. 523. 
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How vastly stronger is the case before us, when the 
figure to be displayed is that of the Saviour of men! 
That sacred form is nowhere and in no dress to be mis- 
taken. No biographer could make him ordinary or te- 
dious. No idealist could reach the height of his excelling 
nature. No ribald satirist could touch him with one 
stroke of ridicule. 

In a word, we required the holy testimony, as we have 
it, in a triple bond of descriptions. ‘This makes all com- 
plete. It is the “threefold cord that is not quickly bro- 
ken” ; — that will tie up its treasure secure and fast for 
all generations. N. L. F. 





Art. II.— AGASSIZ’S TOUR TO LAKE SUPERIOR.* 


Laxe Superior has, ever since its discovery, been re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable features of the 
Western Continent. The philosophical traveller from 
the East has looked towards it, as towards Niagara, with 
longing eyes. A vast fresh-water sea, Atlantic in its 
storms and waves, Norwegian in its mountainous bor- 
ders, set with innumerable islands, small and large, in- 
habited by savage Indians and Indian superstitions, and 
stored with copper and gold, with thirty unexplored riv- 
ers said to be pouring into its northern unexplored 
shores, and as many half explored, into the hollow cres- 
cent of its southern side, — with unknown fishes, larger 
than swim in any other lakes, and waters so transparent 
that, as Jonathan Carver has taught us to believe, the 
canoe floating over them in a calm seems to be suspend- 
ed between earth and heaven ;— such has Lake Superior 
presented itself to the imagination. How came the lake 
where it is? What has given it its shape? What has 
uplifted the precipitous cliffs of its northern shores and 
islands? Whence its ores and metals? What is its 





* Lake oes bund : its Physical Character, Vegetation, and Animals, com- 
pared with those of other and similar Regions. By Lovis Acassiz. With 
a Narrative of the Tour, by J. Ertiotr Casot. And Contributions by other 
Scientific Gentlemen. Elegantly illustrated. Boston; Gould, Kendall, & 
Lincoln. 1850. S8vo. pp. 42s. 
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vegetation, and to what flora of the Old World, modern 
or ancient, does it correspond? What are its animals? 
Were they created here, or have they found their way 
across seas and snows, from some garden of Eden in the 
East? Such are some of the questions to which an an- 
swer is attempted in the volume before us. 

This is a remarkable volume, containing the fruits of 
a summer-vacation journey, the plan of which was con- 
ceived and executed with signal skill and success. A 
party of young gentlemen, most of them belonging to 
one or another of the several Schools in the University at 
Cambridge, leave Boston on a pleasant morning in June, 
in company with two men of learning as their instruc- 
tors, and are joined in Albany by New York members of 
the party, which in all numbers eighteen. Their object 
is to study the natural history of the northern shore of 
this lake, and to learn, under the guidance of a most ex- 
perienced observer, how to observe. ‘The story is graph- 
ically, and only too rapidly, told, by a gentleman who 
unites love of science, and familiarity with more than one 
of its branches, with the eye and taste of a painter. It 
would be difficult to find a more graceful and agreeable 
narrative, or one which we should more willingly have 
had longer. 

The professor never forgets his class, nor allows them 
to forget the objects they should have in view. At the 
end of the very first day, they assemble in an upper room 
in their hotel at Albany, and listen to an admirable lec- 
ture, of a few minutes, upon the geology and vegetation of 
the country which they have been passing through. This 
is his almost daily practice throughout the journey; and 
a precious part of the narrative is a clear and sufliciently 
full abstract of these gems of lectures, whenever and wher- 
ever given. They form the characteristic feature of the 
journey, and they may be pointed to as models for all’ 
future teachers who may be inclined thus to sweeten the 
liberty and brighten the hours of summer excursions. 
Attentively considered, they will not fail to raise the tone 
of scientific instruction, by showing what must be the 
extent of the resources from which these daily conver- 
sations were drawn, and from which alone similar ones 
can be drawn. 


As the party passes across the country to the Lakes, 
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and over and along the Lakes, from Ontario to nearly the 
western end of Superior, and thence back through Lakes 
Huron and Simcoe to Toronto, there is scarcely a sub- 
ject in the sciences which treat of rocks, plants, birds, 
fishes, shells, animals of all kinds, of land or water, which 
is not touched upon; and the productions of these re- 
gions are compared, not only with those of Europe of 
the present day, but with those of the more important 
recent geological periods. 

To a reader so far tinctured with a love of science as 
to wish to know the opinions of learned naturalists upon 
the points of greatest interest in these subjects, and by 
what conclusions or conjectures many of the great ques- 
tions which occur to every observer are answered, these 
conversation lectures are invaluable. ‘T’o the party, they 
must have been far better than elaborate written lec- 
tures ;— first, because always short; secondly, because 
suggested by objects before them, which served as ap- 
paratus for illustration; and lastly, because they present, 
in a few clear words, the conclusions of years of thought 
and observation. Given at the end of a day’s sail, or at 
a lunch, or on a rainy day, they served to set the mind 
at work in the right direction, expanded and amplified 
themselves, and, explained, as they naturally were, by 
subsequent observation, they must have left on the mem- 
ory deeper and clearer impressions than hours of listen- 
ing or volumes of reading. We quote a few extracts 
from them, which may serve at once as examples of this 
mode of instruction, and as presenting the leading prin- 
ciples of the Professor’s philosophy. 

At Albany, speaking of the vegetation on their road 
from Boston, he says: — 


*‘ In the meadows are various grassy plants, carices, and ferns ; 
the latter in great variety. ‘These spots exhibit probably a con- 
dition analogous to that of the Coal Period, in which the ferns, 
&c. prevailed. All the plants growing on the road-sides are ex- 
otics, as are also all the cultivated plants and grasses. Every- 
where in the track of the white man we find European plants ; 
the native weeds have disappeared before him like the Indian.” 
—p. 10. 


He might have added, that most of these plants, which 
have come over with the Europeans as weeds, were 
originally brought into cultivation either for use, as pot- 
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herbs, or as medicines, or as ornamental flowers. The 
friends of man in his poverty, they seem disposed to cling 
to him still, in his better days, and they meet the usual 
return, in hard names and hard usage. 

At Niagara, after some talk about the geology and 
vegetation of the State they had passed through, he tells 
them : — 


** Among the plants peculiar to this country are many in 
whose analogues in Europe many interesting chemical products 
have been traced. Very little has been done here in organic 
chemistry, and it is a matter which might well occupy one’s life- 
time, to ascertain the chemical relations of analogous plants of 
the two countries (for instance, Angelica, walnut, &c.).” — p. 14. 


The hint will not be lost upon the organic chemists. 
We Americans have not been quite without such re- 
searches as are here recommended, as the volumes of Dr. 
Bigelow testify; yet there are doubtless many plants 
whose virtues are now known only to Shakers, to Indian 
doctors, and to other simplers whose acquaintance is not ‘ 
quite a reputation even to herbs, which may nevertheless 
be possessed of most valuable properties, and which, al- 
though not destined to the fame of Indian corn, tobacco, 
or the potato, may yet show themselves of great value 
to mankind. 

Professor Agassiz has a good deal to say, and much of 
what is the best that can be found to say, upon the ge- 
ology of the Falls. But, more honest and more generous 
than some of his predecessors who have talked learnedly 
upon the same subject and from the same materials, he 
tells us freely, in a note, that his data are derived from 
Professor James Hall’s investigations, in the New York 
State Survey. It is natural for some rich men to be gen- 
erous, and it is certainly easier for one to be so who has 
a large fortune accumulated by his own labors, than for 
one who only succeeds to an inheritance. ‘This may ac- 
count for the fact, so honorable to Mr. Agassiz, that he is 
always ready to allow, in the largest measure, the claims 
of other naturalists to discoveries and observations. Per- 
fect justice is, in this case, the highest generosity. Less 
than justice is meanness, and whoever is capable of it 
may be a distinguished naturalist, but he is at best but a 
mere naturalist. He does not approach to the nobleness 
of a man. 
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Once upon the Lakes, there can be no doubt how we 
may expect to find an ichthyologist employed. At 
Mackinaw, on a rainy day, we are told, — 


‘* Notwithstanding the rain, the Professor, intent on his favorite 
science, occupied the morning with a fishing excursion, in which 
he was accompanied by several of the party, most of them pro- 
tected by water-proof garments, while he, regardless of wet and 
cold, sat soaking in the canoe, enraptured by the variety of the 
scaly tribe, described and undescribed, hauled in by their com- 
bined efforts. Not content with this, he as usual interested and 
engaged various inhabitants of the place to supply him with a 
complete set of the fishes found here. 

** With a view of indoctrinating those of us who were alto- 
gether new to ichthyology with some general views on the sub- 
ject, he commenced in the afternoon, scalpel in hand, and a board 
well covered with fishes little and big before him, a discussion of 
their classification.” — pp. 23, 24. 


During which he says, speaking of the Cyprinidae, — 

‘* This family is the most difficult one among all fishes. As 
yet there is no satisfactory principle of classification for them. 
I have studied them so attentively that I can distinguish the Eu- 
ropean species by a single scale; but this not from any definite 
character, but rather by a kind of instinct. Prof. Valenciennes, 
a most learned ichthyologist, has lately published a volume on 
this family, in which he distinguishes so many species, and on 
such minute characters, that I think it now almost impossible to 
determine the species, until all are well figured.” — p. 25. 


We are rejoiced to know that Professor Agassiz is in- 
clined, as we infer from these observations, to quite an 
opposite course. Before he describes a fish, or considers 
himself in a condition to describe it satisfactorily and 
with authority, he furnishes himself with a great vari- 
ety of specimens, of all ages and sizes, of both sexes, 
and, if possible, of specimens caught at different sea- 
sons of the year. Pursuing the study with such means, 
he has sometimes reduced to one species what had 
passed for four species, —the male and female in the 
breeding season, and the male and female out of that 
season,— and, in some instances, additional species, 
which had been made from the young. 

While at the Sault de St. Marie, he obtained several 
specimens of the gar-pike, Lepidosteus, of Lake Huron. 


‘In the evening he unrolled his blackboard and gave us the 
VOL. XLIX.— 4TH 8. VOL. XIV. NO. I. 2 
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following account of them : —‘ The gar-pike is the only living 
representative of a family of fishes which were the only ones 
existing during the deposition of the coal and other ancient de- 
posits. At present it occurs only in the United States.’ — p. 33, 


And then follows a full account. 
At the same place he made remarks on the classifica- 
tion of birds, the conclusion of which was, — 


“In examining birds within the egg,I have recently found 
some characters to be less important than has been supposed. 
Thus, the foot of the embryo robin is webbed, like that of the 
adult duck; so also in the sparrow, swallow, summer-yellow- 
bird, and others, in all of which the adult has divided toes. The 
bill also is crooked, and the point of the upper mandible project- 
ing, as in the adult form of birds of prey. These latter, then, it 
would seem, should be brought down from the high place as- 
signed to them on account of their voracious and rapacious 
habits, as if these would entitle an animal to a higher rank. 
For the resemblance of an adult animal to the embryo of another 
species indicates a lower rank in the former.” — p. 36. 


We can easily conjecture what rank the Professor 
would assign to some animals in quite a different class, 
whose highest distinction has hitherto been their “ vora- 
cious and rapacious habits.” 

While near Fort William, the extreme point which the 
whole party reached, — 


‘In the evening the Professor made the following remarks on 
the distribution of animals and plants : — 

‘** There is no animal, and no plant, which in its natural state 
is found in every part of the world, but each has assigned to it a 
situation corresponding with its organization and character. The 
cod, the trout, and the sturgeon are found only in the north, and 
have no antarctic representatives. ‘The cactus is found only in 
America, and almost exclusively in the tropical parts. Hum- 
boldt, to whom the earliest investigations on this subject are due, 
extends the principle, not only to the distribution of plants ac- 
cording to latitude, but also according to vertical elevation above 
the surface of the earth in the same latitudes. Thus an eleva- 
tion of fourteen thousand feet under the tropics corresponds to 
53° north latitude in America, and 68° in Europe. The vegeta- 
tion on the summit of Mt. Etna would correspond with that of 
Mt. Washington, and this again with the summits of the Andes, 
and the level of the sea in the arctic regions. In the ascent of a 
high mountain, we have, as it were, a vertical section of the 
strata of vegetation which ‘ crop out’ or successively appear as 
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we advance towards the north over a wide extent of country.” — 
pp. 89, 90. 


Detained by the rain at Cape Gourgan, — 


‘*The Professor took advantage of the opportunity to make 
the following remarks on the causes that influence the outlines of 
continents. ..... 

‘‘ It would be very interesting to ascertain in detail the depend- 
ence of the forms of continents on geological phenomena. I 
have been struck with the possibility of this in running along the 
shore of this lake. The general shape of Lake Superior is that 
of a crescent. But it would be a great mistake to suppose it 
bounded by curved lines. Its shores are combinations of suc- 
cessive sets of straight parallel lines, determined in each instance 
by a peculiar system of trap-dykes. These dykes have five 
general directions, and the outlines of the shores are determined 
by their combinations. One of these directions is east, 30° 
north. This we find in the islands off Prince’s Location, in Isle 
Royale, &c., and then again in Point Keewenaw and White- 
Fish Point. This is cut across by one east, 20° north: these two 
we have seen in several places together. Another is north, a 
little east. Another nearly E.to W. The last has a direction 
north and south, which we see in Neepigon Bay, where are the 
only inlets on the lake running north and south. Of these va- 
rious sets of dykes each has its peculiar mineralogical charac- 
ter.”” — pp. 95-97. 


To be intelligible, these observations ought to be illus- 
trated by a good map. For this specific purpose, and very 
well suited to it, there is, among the illustrations of the 
volume, a beautiful little outline map of Lake Superior 
by Sonrel. It is to be regretted that a map of at least 
the eastern and northeastern shore of the lake, on a 
somewhat larger scale, and with the latitudes and longi- 
tudes carefully laid down, had not been added. Bay- 
field’s map is hardly to be found. We have not been 
able to procure a single copy. The maps of the mining 
regions which have been published are mostly of the op- 
posite coast. The accessible maps of the whole lake are 
evidently not to be relied upon. A reduced copy of Bay- 
field or of the Admiralty map, in the maps published by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
would have added very much to the satisfaction with 
which we read the narrative. 

A few days afterwards, and at a point not far distant, — 
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‘““The Professor made the following remarks upon the ter- 
races and the drift formation about the lake : — 

‘** We have seen, at various points along our route, large ac- 
cumulations of loose materials, often in the form of terraces. 
These loose materials are usually called ‘ drift,’ but it is neces- 
sary to distinguish, among the various formations known by this 
name, the beaches thrown up by the lake upon its present shores, 
and the ancient terraces above the present level of the water. 
Nevertheless, the connection between these two kinds of drift is 
such as to show that the latter also were formed by the lake, but 
under different circumstances from the present beaches. The 
first question is, whether the lake was anciently higher; the ele- 
vation of the ancient terraces having been the same as now ; or 
whether the land has been elevated. LEither is possible, for we 
have examples both of elevation and of depression going on in 
our own day, as upon the eastern coast of Sweden and the west- 
ern coast of Norway. This question cannot be settled by a sim- 
ple inspection of the terraces, but only by a comparison of their 
elevation with the level of the surrounding region. Now the ter- 
races we saw yesterday show a difference of level of over three 
hundred feet above the present lake beaches. If we add this to 
the present level of the lake, and suppose it formerly to have 
stood at the height which they now exhibit, it must have over- 
flowed the whole United States and joined the ocean. But if this 
were so, we ought to find the remains of marine animals here, 
which is not the case. It is more probable, therefore, that the 
land has been elevated. 

“The foundation on which these terraces rest is uniformly 
rounded and scratched rock. During our whole journey we 
have nowhere seen serrated peaks; everywhere the surface is 
smooth, grooved and scratched in a north and south direction, oc- 
casionally diverging east and west. And it is evident that the 
force that produced these appearances acted from north towards 
the south, for we generally find the south side of the rocks rough 
and precipitous, showing no abrading action, whereas they are 
smoothed off towards the north. Now it may be asked whether 
the loose materials before spoken of were the agents that pro- 
duced these effects? I think we may say positively that they 
were not. We have found the rounding and grooving at the 
highest point we have visited, that is, over twelve hundred feet 
above the level of the lake. This is much higher than any of 
these loose materials are to be found. Moreover, we see they are 
disposed according to the present form of the Jake, and evidently 
in many instances have been heaped up by a force acting in a 
direction from south to north, directly contrary to that of the 
grooving force. It is clear that the formation of the terraces was 
subsequent. ‘They overlie the grooved and rounded rocks. 
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**To ascertain the cause of this latter phenomenon we must 
find what are its limits. Now we find it occurring universally 
over the northern portion of the globe, and always having the 
same general direction. Its limit in elevation, as ascertained on 
the sides of mountains, is about five thousand feet above the sea. 
At about this height on Ben Nevis in Scotland, and on Mt. 
Washington in New Hampshire, the grooving and polishing end. 
Below this level the whole northern surface of the earth as a 
general thing, shows the marks of thisagency. Some geologists 
attribute these effects to the action of currents. But currents ex- 
tending over such a vast extent of the earth’s surface must ne- 
cessarily have been ocean currents, and these must have brought 
with them marine animals, of the existence of which no traces 
have been found. Moreover, such extensive currents in one di- 
rection could not have existed : there would necessarily have 
been refluxes and counter-currents. 

‘“ These and other difficulties have led me to attribute these 
effects to another cause. It has been ascertained that the gla- 
ciers of Switzerland formerly extended much farther than at 
present, reaching, without interruption, to the vicinity of Paris, 
and, near their origin, to the height of nine thousand feet above 
the sea. Similar indications are to be found in all the mountain 
chains of Great Britain, and in various parts of Europe. Now 
at the time when such glaciers existed in Europe, the tempera- 
ture must have been much lower than at present. The mean 
annual temperature of Switzerland must have been 15° Fah. be- 
low the present. ‘Thatsuch a depression of temperature actu- 
ally took place is also indicated by other facts. Thus the fossils 
found in the glacial moraines are of an arctic character, and 
shells of the German Ocean are found in the moraine gravels of 
Sicily. This, however, is inconceivable without a corresponding 
depression all over the globe. Now if we suppose the mean an- 
nual temperature of this country to be reduced to 26° Fah., it 
would naturally be covered to a considerable depth with ice, 
which would move from north to south. Such a mass of ice 
moving over the country would produce these effects of round- 
ing and scratching the rocks, and would remove the soil, except 
from the depressions. It is sometimes objected to this theory, 
that we have here no slope which should cause such a mass of 
ice to move onward. But it is not necessary that there should 
be any slope in order that a glacier should move. In the Swiss 
glaciers the motion is often slowest on the steepest part of the 
slope, and some glaciers of 7° inclination move faster than 
others with a slope of 40°. The great motive force is not the 
gravitation of the mass, but the pressure of the water infiltrated 
into it. Then, suppeng the country to have been subsequently 
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depressed (as we see has been the case in Sweden and Norway, 
where marine shells have been found at the height of three or 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea), and afterwards 
raised again, these various terraces would mark the successive 
paroxysms or periods of reélevation.” — pp. 102 — 105. 


We have given this long extract because it presents 
very fully and distinctly, and in as few words as possible, 
an outline of Mr. Agassiz’s theory of glacial action, to 
which he assigns so important a part in the disposal of 
the movable materials of the present surface of a large 
portion of the middle and northern regions in both con- 
tinents. We should be glad to return to a subject which 
has commanded so much of the author’s attention, but 
we have not time. Whoever would learn more will find 
a masterly discussion of the whole in the chapter upon 
“ The Erratic Phenomena about Lake Superior.” 

At St. Joseph’s, on Lake Huron, the captain took 
them to see a rock which he considered a great curiosity, 
and which proved to be a large bowlder of the most . 
beautiful conglomerate. 


‘In the evening the Professor made the following remarks on 
occasion of the bowlder : — 

“This bowlder may be considered as an epitome of all the 
rocks we have seen. A complete examination of it would oc- 
cupy a geologist many months. This conglomerate is associated 
with the oldest stratified formations, and must have been formed 
in the same epoch with them. Its component parts give us some 
insight into its age. It contains no fragment of fossiliferous 
rock; thus the pebbles of which it is composed must have been 
broken off, rolled by the waves and thereby rounded and smooth- 
ed, and afterwards cemented together, before the appearance of 
animal life on the earth. On the other hand it contains trap ; 
thus trap-dykes must have been thrown up at that early period. 
Its other elements are jasper, porphyry, agate, quartz, and even 
mica; all belonging to the ancient rocks which we have seen on 
Lake Superior. In one of the bowlders the materials are slightly 
stratified, so that they had been atranged in layers before they 
were cemented together. In all of them the cement is more or 
less vitrified, showing a strong action of heat. This must have 
been derived from plutonic agencies, so that the plutonic action 
on the lake commenced before the introduction of animal life. 
The sandstone formations about Gros-Cap and Batcheewauung 
Bay indicate in all probability the beaches of the ancient conti- 
nents from which these fragments were detached, and the out- 
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lines of the seas by which they were rolled and worn. After- 
wards they. were conglomerated, and then removed hither by 
other agencies. This bowlder does not show the marks of hav- 
ing been transported by the action of water. Its surface is 
smoothed and grooved in a uniform manner, without the slightest 
reference to the different hardness of its various materials. Had 
it been worn into its present shape by the action of water, the 
harder stones would be left prominent. I have no doubt, from 
the similarity of its appearance in this respect to the rocks of 
the present glaciers of Switzerland, that it has been firmly 
fixed in a heavy mass of ice and moved steadily forward in 
one direction, and thereby ground down.” — pp. 126, 127. 

It would be difficult to point out a better example of 
clear statement, rapid reckoning, and fair inference, lumi- 
nously condensed. 

The party entered Lake Huron on the 22d of June, in 
the Globe steamboat, reached Mackinaw on the 23d,— 
missed the regular steamer, took a Mackinaw boat, and 
reached the Sault on the 26th. Here they remained until 
the 30th, when they started in three boats,—one large 
Mackinaw boat, or bateau, and two birch-bark canoes, 
about four fathoms long. ‘To these they were afterwards 
obliged to add another canoe. Keeping along the east- 
ern and northeastern shore of Lake Superior, encamping 
every night on land, and making short explorations, they 
reached the Pic, a post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
on the 11th of July, and Fort William on the 20th. 
From this place they made an excursion to the Kaka- 
beka Falls on the Kaministiquia River, which occupied 
three days. From Fort William, some of the party, in 
the “ Dancing Feather,” determined to go back to the 
Sault along the south shore of the lake. The narrative 
of the Dancing Feather unfortunately has not reached 
us. The main party, making a visit to a copper mine at 
Prince’s Location, about 20 miles west of Fort William, 
and giving up, on account of stress of wind, a visit to 
Isle Royale, started from Victoria Island, on the 27th, for 
home. Victoria Island, their westernmost point, was about 
440 miles from the Sault, by the way they went, and 
somewhat farther, as they returned. Varying their course 
somewhat, and occasionally stopping for excursions, and 
when detained by head winds, they reached the Sault 
on the 15th of August, the day fixed upon, and found 
that their friends of the Dancing Feather had arrived just 
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two hours before them: “ So here we were all on the day 

appointed for meeting, although we had paddled four 

hundred miles, and they twice as far, since we parted.” 

aon reached Niagara, by way of Lake Simcoe, on the 
th. 

It would be very pleasant, if we had space, to make 
many extracts from this most agreeable narrative; to in- 
troduce our readers to the retired Major at St. Joseph’s 
Island, the lazy population at the Sault, the drunken 
chief, the canoes, their make, furniture, stowage, and 
comforts, — their crews,— the bourgeois, meaning Mr. 
Agassiz, the writer himself, and their companions, — the 
half-breed Indians, ——the Canadian French, in whom is 
discovered an extraordinary resemblance to the Irish; — 
and no wonder, as they were originally from Brittany, 
the patois of which, the Bas-Breton, is a Celtic dialect, and 
the people are doubtless descendants from Celts, and there- 
fore near of kin to the children of Erin; — Henry’s-cooking, 
John’s genius, the Ojibwas, their simple and savage hab- 
its, the scenery of the lake, the high, rocky islands and 
promontories, the beaches and terraces, rising one above 
another for hundreds of feet, the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny’s forts, and the furs collected there, the northern lights, 
the fire in the woods, the thousands of islands, the com- 
forts of a bed of lichen or moss, the violent winds driving 

ainst the northern shores, the swimming cows at Fort 
William, the Kakabeka Falls, the dogs and the kettles, 
the Indian sweating-house, the incidents of a life so mo- 
notonous and so varied, —so unlike common life, — facts 
interesting in natural history, above all, the musquitos, 
the flies, little and great, the vain attempts to encounter 
the black flies, ——a consideration of which might natu- 
rally lead to the discussion and even to the settlement of 
questions more cognate, perhaps, than most of what we 
have to say, to the more usual subjects of the pages of 
the Examiner; how it happened, for example, that Beel- 
zebub, the Syrian god of flies, came to be considered the 
representative, —the personification, — of the very spirit 
of evil himself. For all these and many other curious 
matters, we must refer to the Narrative. 

The color of the water of Montreal River (p. 51), and 
the other rivers which run into the lake, is represented as 
a rich umber, —a color there attributed to the presence of 
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pitch. We have traced many New England streams of 
this color to their sources, and have uniformly found 
them to flow from or through sphagnous swamps, and 
we have supposed they got thence their color and their 
properties. We strongly suspect that ulmic acid will 
always be found in these waters. 

We cannot quote so much as we would, but we will 
not refrain from a few passages, to give an idea of the 
whole, and to show how useful an eye for natural his- 
tory is among the qualifications for a proper description 
of scenery. On the first evening from the Sault, —. 


** There was nothing very cheery about the aspect of the 
Pointe-aux-Pins ;— a desolate mass of sand, with the tent stand- 
ing out against the bleak sky, backed by a few stunted willows, 
the river a couple of eercrecar yards in front, and a horizon of 
forest beyond. 

** A bleak, desert situation, so igen to the wind that we had 
to carry a guy far to windward, attached to the peak of the tent, 
to prevent it from being blown over. No vestige of human hab- 
itation in sight, and no living thing, except the little squads of 
pigeons scudding before the wind to their roosting place across 
the river. Yet I felt, as i stood before the camp-fire, an unusual 
and unaccountable exhilaration, an outburst, perhaps, of that In- 
dian nature that delights in exposure, in novel modes of life, and 
in going where nobody else goes.” — p. 40. 


“Between Cape Choyye and Michipicotin, a distance of about 
twenty miles, I did not notice [noticed] but one beach, and that 
of only a few yards’ extent. The rocks rise from the water, often 
vertically, several hundred feet, scored with deep rents and 
chasms, from decomposed trap-dykes, and striped down with 
black lichens. In some places, huge basalt-like parallelograms 
of rock stood out like pulpits. Along the top of the ridge 
stretched the never-ending spruce forest, and wherever a gully 
or break varied the perpendicular face, a few birches crept down- 
ward from crevice to crevice.” — p. 58. 


On the third or fourth day of their voyage back, we 
find them in Neepigon Bay, endeavouring to make their 
way round the south point of St. Ignace. 


‘*The prospect to windward was grand and striking. We 
were inclosed in an inner sea,a lake within the Lake: St. 
Ignace behind us, and on each side ridges of granite a thou- 
sand feet high. A sea of hills, rising from the rocky islands a 
few miles off, one over the other, to the mountain chain far be- 
hind in the bottom of the bay. It was in fact an epitome of all 
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the most remarkable scenery of the lake. The wind, however, 
increased so much that we judged it prudent to return. Accord- 
ingly we hoisted sail, and the canoe, right before the wind, sway- 
ing gently from side to side, like a sea-bird changing wings, made 
a comparative calm by its rapid flight; occasionally we struck a 
wave as it drew back, and then some care was required to keep 
from running bows under.” — p. 98. 


Somewhat eastward of the Pic, they had taken refuge 
in a narrow inlet, where they were confined by a strong 
wind from the southeast. 


‘* Our little point was as silent as a piece of the primeval 
earth; not a living thing stirring except a few musquitos, and 
an impudent moose-bird that perched down, with a jerk of the 
tail and a knowing turn of the head, among our very camp-ket- 
tles. A heavy stillness seemed to hang over it and weigh down 
every sound, so that a few paces from the tents one forgot that 
he was not alone. It was as if no noise had been heard here 
since the woods grew, and all Nature seemed sunk in a dead, 
dreamless sleep.” — p. 109. 


“* Michipicotin Falls consist of three cascades...... The third 
or lower fall is very striking. Whether from the sudden expanse 
of the channel, which becomes somewhat wider here, or from 
the shape of its bed, it forms a regular half-dome of broken wa- 
ter, a most magnificent spectacle, not at all like any other large 
fall I ever saw, but resembling on a gigantic scale the bell of 
water so often formed by a projecting stone in small mountain 
streams. 

‘‘ This indeed might serve for a description of the whole scene. 
It is a mountain torrent on a large scale, and without the majesty 
of Niagara, or even of Kakabeka, it has a charm of its own in 
its exuberant life and freedom. Below, the river turned to the 
right, leaving at its outer angle a whirlpool, in which were revolv- 
ing a great quantity of logs, as cleanly stripped of bark, roots, 
and branches, as if prepared for the saw-mill.””— pp. 117, 118. 


Here we have the description of the lake : — 


** Lake Superior is to be figured to the mind as a vast basin 
with a high rocky rim, scooped out of the plateau extending from 
the Alleghanies to the Mississippi valley, a little to the south of 
the height of land. Its dimensions, according to Capt. Bayfield, 
are three hundred and sixty miles in length, one hundred and 
forty in breadth, and fifteen hundred in circumference. The 
mountainous rim is almost unbroken; its height varies from the 
average of about three or four hundred feet, to twelve or thirteen 
hundred; the slopes are gradual towards the north, and abrupt 
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on the opposite side, so that on the north shore the cliffs rise 
steeply from the water, whilst on the south it is said the ascent 
is more gentle ; the abrupt faces being inland. 

“This difference of formation, joined to the prevalence of 
northerly winds, has given very different aspects to the two 
shores; the southern showing broad sand-beaches and remarka- 
ble hills of sand, whereas on the north shore the beaches are of 
large angular stones, and sand is hardly to be seen except at the 
mouths of the rivers. The rivers of the southern shore are often 
silted up, and almost invariably, it is said, barred across by sand- 
spits, so that they run sometimes for miles parallel to the lake, 
and separated from it only by narrow strips of sand projecting 
from the west. 

‘“‘ The continuity of this rim occasions a great similarity among 
the little rivers on the north and east shores, and no doubt else- 
where. They all come in with rapids and little falls near the 
lake, and more considerable ones farther back. ‘These streams 
are said often to have in their short course a descent of five or 
six hundred feet. 

‘“‘ This huge basin is filled with clear, icy water, of a greenish 
cast, the average temperature about 40, Fahrenheit.* Its sur- 
face is six hundred and twenty-seven feet above the level of the 
sea; its depth, so far as actual soundings go, is a hundred and 
thirty-two fathoms, that is, one hundred and sixty-five feet below 
the sea level; but Bayfield conjectures it may be over two hun- 
dred fathoms in some places.t 

**In geographical position the lake would naturally seem to lie 
within the zone of civilization. But on the north shore we find 
we have already got into the Northern Regions. The trees and 
shrubs are the same as are found on Hudson’s Bay; spruces, 
birches, and poplars; the Vaccinia and Labrador tea. Still more 
characteristic are the deep beds of moss and lichen, and the al- 
ternation of the dense growth along the water, with the dry, bar- 
ren, lichenous plains of the interior. Here we are already in 
the Fur Countries; the land of voyageurs and trappers; not 
from any accident, but from the character of the soil and climate. 
Unless the mines should attract and support a population, one 
sees not how this region should ever be inhabited. 

‘“‘ This stern and northern character is shown in nothing more 
clearly than in the scarcity of animals. The woods are silent, 
and as if deserted; one may walk for hours without hearing an 





* Logan, and Dr. Charles T. Jackson. A recent letter from the lake, 
dated July 1, 1849, mentions the temperature of the surface, at eight o’- 
clock, P. M., as 37°. 

t According to Bayfield’s paper in the Transactions of the Literary and 
Scientific Society of Quebec (cited in Bouchette’s “ British Dominions in 
North America,’’ I., 128, et seq.). 
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animal sound, and when he does, it is of a wild and lonely char- 
acter; the cry of a loon, or the Canada jay, the startling rattle of 
the arctic woodpecker, or the sweet, solemn note of the white- 
throated sparrow. Occasionally you come upon a silent, solitary 
pigeon sitting upon a dead bough; or a little troop of gold-crests 
and chickadees, with their cousins of Hudson’s Bay, comes drift- 
ing through the tree-tops. It is like being transported to the ear- 
ly ages of the earth, when the mosses and pines had just begun 
to cover the primeval rock, and the animals as yet ventured tim- 
idly forth into the new world. 

** The lake shows in all its features a continental uniqueness 
and uniformity, appropriate to the largest body of fresh water on 
the globe. ‘The woods and rocks are everywhere the same, or 
similar. The rivers and the islands are counterparts of each 
other. The very fishes, although kept there by no material bar- 
rier, are yet different from those of the other lakes. Where 
differences exist between the various parts, they are broad and 
gradual.” — pp. 123 — 125. 


But here is something better than even beautiful de- 
scription. 


* Aug. 20th. — We stopped this morning at a little settlement 
on the Grand Manitoulin, whither the Indians come yearly to 
receive their ‘ presents.’ A few soldiers are stationed here to 
keep order on these occasions. It is a significant fact that, both 
here and at Mackinaw, the ground-rent paid by the British and 
United States governments to the original lords of the soil goes 
under the name of a present, as if dependent on the mere good- 
will and pleasure of the tenants...... 

“On one occasion, the Captain saw a general collection of the 
tribe from all quarters, as far as the Red River settlement on the 
one hand, and Hudson’s Bay on the other. ‘There were in all 
about five thousand six hundred persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren. As usual they carried little or no food with them, and 
such a multitude soon exhausted the fish and game of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘Terrible want ensued, and as the English authorities 
for some time refused any assistance, many were near starvation. 
Some families, to his knowledge, went three days without food ; 
others lived on small bits of maple sugar, which were divided 
with scrupulous accuracy. At last the officer in charge ordered 
some Indian corn and ‘ grease.’ to be served out to them. The 
Captain was standing with the officers when this order was exe- 
cuted, and understood (though they did not) the speech the chief 
made to his men on the occasion. ‘ When strangers come to 
visit us,’ said he, ‘ we look round for the best we have, to offer 
to them. But we must take this, or starve.’ 

‘If it be said that the strict law of nations is not applicable to 
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dealings with savages, any more than the municipal law to the 
management of children, —at least they should have the benefit 
of the principle. If we claim to stand in loco parentis with re- 
gard to them, we should show some parental solicitude for their 
welfare. But the poor savages fall between the two stools, and 
get neither law, equity, nor loving-kindness at our hands. It is 
difficult to see, for instance, why the annual stipend should not 
be paid to the Indians at places in a measure convenient for them 
to receive it, say at La Pointe, on the American side, and Fort 
William, the Red River settlement, and the like, on the —- 
instead of practically cheating them out of it in this way.’ 

pp- 127, 128. 


This beautiful Narrative is the ‘fitting introduction 
to the proper object of the work, a picture of the nat- 
ural history of Lake Superior. This is given in twelve 
chapters, one by Dr. J. L. Le Conte, upon the Coleop- 
tera; one by Dr. A. A. Gould, upon the shells; one 
upon the birds, by J. E. Cabot; one upon Lepidopte- 
rous Insects, by Dr. T. W. Harris ; the rest, upon the 
vegetation, the geology, and the zodlogy, by Mr. Agas- 
siz." Upon most of these chapters we have no time to 
touch, even in the most superficial manner. They are 
mostly catalogues, with scientific descriptions of new 
species, the latter as little susceptible of abridgment as 
the former. All contain valuable contributions to nat- 
ural history, of surprising extent, if we consider the time 
and circumstances in which the observations and collec- 
tions were made. When before did a summer vacation 
yield such a harvest! 

The first chapter, under the title of “ Northern Vegeta- 
tion compared with that of the Jura and the Alps,” con- 
tains a contribution of high and noble thoughts, — of 
interest not merely to the naturalist, but to every think- 
er,— upon the circumstances influencing animal and 
vegetable life, and their subordination to the ever acting 
will and thought of the Creator. Living beings are not 
scattered at random. Their distribution is regulated by 
laws giving to each region its peculiar aspects. The phys- 
ical conditions of climate; temperature, moderate or in 
extremes; the moisture of the atmosphere ; its pressure ; 
the amount of light; the electric state of the air; the 
chemical nature of the soil, and its relations to moisture ; 
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— these are all powerful and ever active; and the action 
of all is completely modified by a change in the action 
of any one. Add the form of continents, the bearing of 
their shores, the height and direction of their mountains, 
the shapes and currents of contiguous oceans, the ab- 
sence or presence of inland lakes, the prevalence and di- 
rection of winds, the elevation or depression of plains or 
mountain plateaus. A chain of mountains running east 
and west divides Europe into a northern and a south- 
ern zone. Chains running north and south in North 
America give to Massachusetts the winter of Lapland 
and the summer of Italy. A northwest wind in Feb- 
ruary sinks the thermometer in Boston to zero; it opens 
the soil on the west of Ireland for the plough. 


** But however active these physical agents may be, it would 
be very unphilosophical to consider them as the source or origin 
of the beings upon which they show so extensive an influence. 
Mistaking the circumstantial relation under which they appear 
for a causal connection, has done great mischief in natural sci- 
ence, and led many to believe they understood the process of 
creation, because they could account for some of the phenomena 
under observation. But however powerful may be the degree of 
the heat; be the air ever so dry, or ever so moist ; the light ever 
so moderate, or ever so bright ; alternating ever so suddenly with 
darkness, or passing gradually from one condition to the other ; 
these agents have never been observed to produce any thing new, 
or to call into existence any thing that did not exist before. 
Whether acting isolated or jointly, they have never been known 
even to modify to any great extent the living beings already ex- 
isting, unless under the guidance and influence of man, as we 
observe among domesticated animals and cultivated plants. This 
latter fact shows indeed that the influence of the mind over ma- 
terial phenomena is far greater than that of physical forces, and 
thus refers our thoughts again and again to a Supreme Intelli- 
gence for a cause of all these phenomena, rather than to so-called 
natural agents.” — p. 142. 


Taking all physical circumstances into consideration, 
and giving them their widest influence, there are in- 
numerable facts which they go not at all towards ac- 
counting for. Why should the magnolia and the cac- 
tus be found rather in America, the kangaroo in New 
Holland, the elephant and rhinoceros in Asia and Africa ? 
There are other influences, higher and deeper than any 
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we see, on which life depends. However intimately con- 
nected with climate, however apparently dependent on 
its influences, life, vegetable or animal, is in reality in- 
dependent of them. ‘They are only, at best, modifying 
circumstances. 'They make no approximation to creative 
power. ‘They make only more necessary the existence 
and intervention of a Creator. 


“The geographical distribution of organized beings displays 
more fully the direct intervention of a Supreme Intelligence in 
the plan of the Creation, than any other adaptation in the physical 
world. Generally, the evidence of such an intervention is de- 
rived from the benefits, material, intellectual, and moral, which 
man derives from nature around him, and from the mental con- 
viction which consciousness imparts to him, that there could be 
no such wonderful order in the Creation, without an omnipotent 
Ordainer of the whole. This evidence, however plain to the 
Christian, will never be satisfactory to the man of science, in that 
form. In these studies evidence must rest upon direct obser- 
vation and induction, just as fully as mathematics claims the right 
to settle all questions about measurable things. There will be no 
scientific evidence of God’s working in nature until naturalists 
have shown that the whole Creation is the expression of a thought, 
and not the product of physical agents. Now what stronger ev- 
idence of thoughtful adaptation can there be, than the various 
combinations of similar, though specifically different, assemblages 
of animals and plants repeated all over the world, under the most 
uniform and the most diversified circumstances? When we 
meet with pine-trees, so remarkable for their peculiarities, both 
morphological and anatomical, combined with beeches, birches, 
oaks, maples, &c., as well in North America as in Europe and 
Northern Asia, under most similar circumstances ; when we find 
again representatives of the same family with totally different 
features, mingling so to say under low latitudes with palm-trees 
and all the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics; when we truly 
behold such scenes and have penetrated their full meaning as 
naturalists, then we are placed in a position similar to that of the 
antiquarian who visits ancient monuments. He recognizes at 
once the workings of intelligence in the remains of an ancient 
civilization ; he may fail to ascertain their age correctly, he may 
remain doubtful as to the order in which they were successively 
constructed, but the character of the whole tells him that they are 
works of art, and that men, like himself, originated these relics of 
bygone ages. So shall the intelligent naturalist read at once, in 
the pictures which nature presents to him, the works of a higher 
Intelligence ; he shall recognize in the minute perforated cells of 
the Conifer, which differ so wonderfully from those of other 
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plants, the hieroglyphics of a peculiar age; in their needle-like 
leaves, the escutcheon of a peculiar dynasty ; in their repeated 
appearance under most diversified circumstances, a thoughtful 
and thought-eliciting adaptation. He beholds indeed the works 
of a being thinking like himself, but he feels at the same time 
that he stands as much below the Supreme Intelligence in wis- 
dom, power, and goodness, as the works of art are inferior to the 
wonders of nature. Let naturalists look at the world under such 
impressions, and evidence will pour in upon us that all creatures 
are expressions of the thoughts of Him whom we know, love, and 
adore unseen.” — pp. 144- 146. 


How much nobler is this humble recognition of Infinite 
Power, of a thinking, forecasting Intelligence, than the old 
Oriental fancy of pantheism, moving on, unconscious, 
through untold ages, and at last culminating and becom- 
ing self-conscious in the mind of man. 

He goes on, in the remainder of this and the next 
chapter, to compare the vegetation, especially the forest 
vegetation, of the temperate and colder parts of North 


America, with that of the elevated regions forming in ~ 


Central Europe the ridge which separates the nations of 
German tongue from the Roman. The comparison, as 
laid down on these pages, in parallel catalogues of 
identical, equivalent, or analogous species of Europe 
and America, is very remarkable; although, in regard 
to all the higher plants, Mr. Agassiz is inclined to 
think that, for the temperate regions, there are no spe- 
cies in the two continents precisely identical. Long 
familiar with the vegetation of the Alps, on becoming 
acquainted with that of America, and perceiving this 
remarkable correspondence and equivalence of species, 
he yet says he was struck with the great difference in the 
general aspect. The picturesque impression is entirely 
different ;——-a fact which ceases to be surprising when he 
considers that the mean annual temperature is lowered 
one degree of Fahrenheit by ascending three hundred feet 
on the Alps; it is lowered one degree by travelling one 
degree of latitude, nearly seventy miles, north from Bos- 
ton. So that we must travel over twenty degrees of lat- 
itude, or more than twelve hundred miles, from south to 
north, — from Boston to Hudson’s Bay, for instance, — 
to pass over the same range of climatic changes as we 
do in a single day in ascending the Alps, “thus causing 
a narrow vertical stripe of Alpine flora to correspond to a 
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broad zone of northern vegetation stretching over a 
widely expanded horizon.” “It is a picture seen in 
a different perspective, — like the far-reaching shade of a 
steeple cast under the light of the setting sun, which may 
change all proportions, and destroy all resemblance be- 
tween the shade and the object itself.” 

To make the picture more complete, a comparison is 
instituted between the present vegetation of the temper- 
ate parts of both continents, and the fossil plants of mod- 
ern geological epochs; and the unexpected conclusion is 
reached, that the fossil flora of Oeningen, which has been 
more carefully studied than that of any other locality, 
has a more intimate resemblance with the trees and 
shrubs now growing in the eastern part of America, than 
with those of any other part of the world. We should 
gladly transfer to our pages the observations accompa- 
nying these remarkable investigations; but if we tran- 
scribed all that is most interesting, we should transcribe 
the whole chapter; and so rich and condensed are the 
observations, that we find them scarcely more capable of 
abridgment than the lists of plants on which they are 
founded. 

The first aim, in the study of natural history, is to be 
able to distinguish one object from another, — one object 
from every other. This is essential. Without it we 
cannot communicate intelligibly with other persons. We 
must first, therefore, be able to call each thing by its 
name. ‘To the superficial observer this seems to be 
merely a study of names,—of words. It will be soon 
found, however, to require an attentive consideration of 
all the observable, external characteristics of the object. 
Whoever, for example, would make himself familiar with 
the names of all the plants of a particular district, will 
find that, inasmuch as many of them will be found to 
agree in many particulars, and to differ in only a few, he 
will be obliged to study attentively all the particulars of 
their external appearance; not only the flowers and fruit, 
but the stems, leaves, branches, mode of growth, and 
even the size, and the place of growth. This he will find 
true of the most common and familiar plants. To be 
able to call by name even the grasses on the lawn before 
his house, or in his pasture or field, he will find it neces- 


sary to observe acai not merely, as is often sup- 
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posed, the stamens and pistils, which differ but slightly, 
to the cursory observer, in a great number of species, but 
almost every assignable particular of the growth, shape, 
and arrangement of every part, from the flower to the 
extremity of the root. The observer will soon discover 
that, by the time he becomes perfectly familiar with 
the name of each individual species and variety, he 
will have become familiar with the appearance of almost 
every part, in almost every particular of observable dif- 
ference. ‘This is equally true of any class of animals, 
as, for example, of the fishes of a lake, sea, or river, 
or the birds of a single country. To know them all by 
name, he will have to study them all very attentively, 
in every particular which comes within the dominion 
of the eye. , This is almost precisely what Linneus 
aimed at, and, with wholly unparalleled success, accom- 
plished, in every department of natural history. He 
enabled us, by the observation of external characters, to 
ascertain the name of every plant and animal, and to 
give it its place inasystem. He thus enabled observ- 
ers, in all parts of the globe, to understand each other, 
and laid the broad foundations for all the advancement 
of subsequent science. 

To say nothing of what has been done since his time 
in botany, which would carry us far beyond our purpose 
and our limits, zodlogy was but little advanced beyond 
the point at which Linneeus left it, when Cuvier under- 
took to arrange all known animals according to their 
natural affinities, “as ascertained by the investigation of 
their internal structure.” The system of Linnzus has 
been called, and was by himself considered, an artificial 
system. ‘The object of Cuvier, the ideal towards which, 
as he thought, natural history ought to aim, was a nat- 
ural method, — one, that is, in which organized beings of 
the same genus should be arranged more nearly to each 
other than to those of any other genus, and genera of 
the same order nearer than those of all other orders. 


‘“‘ Structure, therefore, internal as well as external, is, accord- 
ing to the principles of Cuvier, the foundation of all natural clas- 
sifications ; and undoubtedly his researches and those of his fol- 
lowers have done more, in the way of improving our natural 
methods, than all the efforts of former naturalists put together ; 


and this principle will doubtless regulate, in the main, our farther 
efforts.” — p. 191. 
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This principle Cuvier has successfully applied to the 
general divisions of the animal kingdom, and to subor- 
dinate groups. But it fails as a principle of subordina- 
tion among the several groups. It is evident enough, too, 
that he was aware that it failed. When he has divided 
the fishes, for example, into series, orders, and natural 
families, he is evidently at a loss which, of several fami- 
lies, ought to be placed highest, and which lowest. So, 
when he has, with Brongniart, according to their struc- 
ture, their quantity of respiration, and organs of motion, 
divided reptiles into the four orders of Tortoises, Lizards, 
Serpents, and Batrachians, or frog-like reptiles, he can 
go, with certainty, no farther. He has no clew to lead 
him to determine whether frogs or toads are the higher 
animals, or what relative place is to be given to Proteus, 
Menobranchus, Triton, or Salamandra. 

At this point Mr. Agassiz comes in, and, by a prin- 
ciple profound and original, and conceived in the spirit 
of reverence in which he humbly aspires to penetrate 
the thought of the Infinite Creator, proposes to re- 
arrange and subordinate the several groups and genera. 
In form, the principle is twofold; in reality, it is single 
and one. 

In the leading groups of batrachians, the frogs, namely, 
and the toads, the young issue from the egg as animals 
completely aquatic, having tails and gills, and destitute 
of legs. In process of time they undergo a metamor- 
phosis, by which they lose their tails and gills, and ac- 
quire legs, and the power of breathing by lungs, and of 
living in the open air. They are transformed from fish- 
like animals, living entirely in water and feeding on vege- 
table food, to quadrupeds, breathing air and feeding on in- 
sects. Now Mr. Agassiz proposes to study attentively all 
the steps of this transformation, from the embryo, newly 
formed in the egg, to the perfect animal, and to deduce 
thence the scale according to which their rank shall be 
assigned. A leading difference between the toad and 
the frog is, that the latter is better adapted to the water, 
in several particulars, especially in having more com- 
pletely webbed feet. In the course of its transforma- 
tions, the toad is found to have, at one period, web- 
bed feet. It is, at that period, a frog. But the ani- 
mal stops not there. By a further development, its toes 
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‘become separate. It ceases to be a web-footed animal, 
it ceases to be a frog; it becomes a toad. This last 
stage in transformation is, then, one step in advance; 
and the perfect toad is a higher animal than the frog. 

From the same principle applied to the other batra- 
chians, Mr. Agassiz infers that those which never lose the 
tail are to be ranked lower than those which become tail- 
less quadrupeds, “and that the retaining of the gills in- 
dicates a lower position than their disappearance ” ; so 
that, among the batrachians, “which are best known in 
their embryology, we can already arrange all the genera 
in natural series, taking the metamorphosis of the higher 
as a scale, and placing all full-grown forms in successive 
order, according to their greater or less resemblance to 
these transient states.” 

The other form of the application of the principle is the 
tracing, in the geological periods, from the more ancient 
to the more modern, the order of succession in which 
animals were gradually introduced upon our globe, es- 
pecially the forms in which animals of the same families 
made their appearance. 


‘*‘In my researches,” he says, * upon fossil fishes, I have on 
several occasions alluded to the resemblance which we notice 
between the early stages of growth in fishes, and the lower forms 
of their families in the full-grown state, and also to a similar re- 
semblance between the embryonic forms and the earliest repre- 
sentatives of that class in the oldest geological epochs ; an anal- 
ogy which is so close, that it involves another most important 
principle, viz. that the order of succession in time, of the geo- 
logical types, agrees with the gradual changes which the animals 
of our day undergo during their metamorphosis, thus giving us 
another guide to the manifold relations which exist among ani- 
mals, allowing us to avail ourselves, for the purpose of classifi- 
cation, of the facts derived from the development of the whole 
animal kingdom in geological epochs, as well as the develop- 
ment of individual species in our epoch. ..... 

‘“‘ If there is any internal evidence that the whole animal king- 
dom is constructed upon a definite plan, we may find it in the 
remarkable agreement of our conclusions, whether derived from 
anatomical evidence, from embryology, or from paleontology. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more gratifying than to trace the close 
agreement of the general results derived from the study of the 
structure of animals, with the results derived from the investi- 
gation of their embryonic changes, or from their succession in 
geological times.”” — pp. 195- 197. 
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From this luminous and fruitful principle, the most 
decided advance in the philosophy of methodical inves- 
tigation which has been made since the time of Cuvier, 
Mr. Agassiz confidently and with great reason expects 
to introduce improvements in the systematic arrange- 
ments of all the classes of animals. It is, indeed, but 
seeking how the Creator has arranged his creatures, in 
his successive creations along the periods of time as in- 
dicated by geological data, “when they were made in 
secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth”; it is seeking how He now arranges the successive 
steps in each particular act of creation, —*“ how in con- 
tinuance the members are fashioned” from the shapeless 
embryo into the most perfect of animals. 

The fishes of Lake Superior are examined with refer- 
ence to the question of origin. Were they created at 
some point in the Eastern Continent, and have they grad- 
ually spread to this continent and reached this lake, 
while their progenitors and their lineal descendants have 
completely died out in the old continent? Or, were 
they created where they are found? Were they gradual- 
ly shaped by elementary forces, or at once by some Intel- 
ligent Being, who, having formed the lake, formed crea- 
tures specifically and precisely adapted to all the circum- 
stances in which he had placed the lake? Are they the 
work of chance, circumstances, and physical forces? Or, 
were they made by One who had created and controlled 
the forces, who formed the circumstances, and then made 
creatures suited to the circumstances and forces ? 

With these questions, and others like these, before him, 
Mr. Agassiz goes into a minute examination of the fam- 
ilies of fishes which have representatives in the great 
lakes. We regret that our space will not allow us to fol- 
low him in these investigations. They are full of interest, 
even for the unscientific. We cannot, however, withhold 
some facts which are curious in themselves, and also as 
throwing light upon the processes in his own mind by 
which he has been led to his comprehensive views of the 
philosophy of arrangement. 


“The first sight I had of a stuffed skin of that fish [Lepidos- 
teus] in the Museum of Carlsruhe, when a medical student in 
the University of Heidelberg, in 1826, convinced me that this 
genus stood alone in the class of fishes; and that we could not, 
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by any possibility, associate it with any of the types of living 
fishes, nor succeed in finding, among living types, any one to 
associate fairly with it. It was a fact, at once deeply impressed 


upon my mind, that it stands isolated among all living beings.” 
— pp. 259, 260. 


This early impression led him gradually to his peculiar 
views respecting classification, and has been a guide to 
him in appreciating degrees of relationship, and in avoid- 
ing fanciful attempts to classify without a previous full 
knowledge of the beings to be classified, gathered from 
an examination of the different parts and periods of crea- 
tion. Under this guidance he was led to observe the 
differences in the classes of fishes in the early geological 
ages, and how widely they differ from most fishes now 
existing. 

The opportunity afforded him by Cuvier, of studying 
the skeleton of a gar-pike, showed him “that these fishes 
have reptilian characters.” The fishes formed after the 
creation of reptiles had less and less of this character, un- 
til it disappeared entirely, and the gar-fish alone remains 
to remind us of the fishes of this ancient type. The 
study of a specimen preserved in alcohol, in the British 
Museum, showed him still more fully the reptilian char- 
acter of the gar-fish, as evidenced by its internal struc- 
ture. 


** One step further was made during this excursion, when, at 
Niagara, a living specimen of Lepidosteus was caught for me, 
and to my great delight, as well as to my utter astonishment, I 
saw this fish moving its head upon the neck freely, right and 
left and upwards, as a Saurian, and as no other fish in creation 
does...... 

‘Investigations into the embryonic growth of recent fishes 
have led me to the discovery that the changes which they under- 
go agree, in many respects, in a very remarkable manner, with 
the differences which we notice between the fossils of different 
ages...... This fact, so simple in itself, and apparently so natural, 
is of the utmost importance in the history of animal life. It has 
gradually led me to more extensive views, and to the conviction 
that embryonic investigations might throw as much light upon the 
successive development of the animal kingdom during the suc- 
cessive geological periods, as upon the physiological develop- 
ment of individual animals ; and, indeed, I can now show, through 
all classes of the animal kingdom, that the oldest representatives 
of any family agree closely with the embryonic stages of the 
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higher types of the living representatives of the same families ; 
or, in other words, that the order of succession of animals, through 
all classes and families, agrees, in a most astonishing measure, 


with the degrees of development of young animals of the present 
age.” — pp. 261, 262. 


A full and minute examination of the fishes of Lake 
Superior leads him to the conclusion, that, although 
the way is entirely open between the lakes, there are 
many types in Lake Superior which are found in none 
of the other lakes, and many in the others which are not 
found in that. Coming to the examination of particu- 
lars : — 


** All the fresh-water fishes of the district under examination 
are peculiar to that district, and occur nowhere else in any other 
part of the world...... 

** Such facts have an important bearing upon the history of 
creation, and it would be very unphilosophical to adhere to any 
view respecting its plan, which would not embrace these facts, 
and grant them their full meaning. If we face the fundamental 
question which is at the bottom of this particular distribution of 
animals, and ask ourselves, where have all these fishes been cre- 
ated, there can be but one answer given which will not be in con- 
flict and direct contradiction with the facts themselves, and the 
laws that regulate animal life. ‘The fishes, and all other fresh- 
water animals of the region of the great lakes, must have been 
created where they live...... : 

*‘ It cannot be rational to suppose that they were created in 
some other part of the world, and were transferred to this conti- 
nent, to die away in the region where they are supposed to have 
originated, and to multiply in the region where they are found. 
There is no reason why we should not take the present evidence 
in their distribution as the natural fact respecting their origin, and 
that they are, and were from the beginning, best suited for the 
country where they are now found.’ — pp. 375, 376. 


Then, as to the peculiarities in animals nearly related 
to each other and yet different : — 


*“ There are lakes of small extent and of most uniform features, 
in which two or three species of trout occur together, each with 
peculiar habits; one more migratory, running up rivers during 
the spawning season, etc., while the other will never enter run- 
ning waters, and will spawn in quiet places near the shore; one 
will hunt after its prey, while the other will wait for it in ambus- 
cade ; one will feed upon fish, the other upon insects...... 

“ Now I ask, where is there, within the natural geographical 
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limits of distribution of Salmonide, a discriminating power be- 
tween the physical elements under which they live, which could 
have introduced those differences? A discriminating power 
which, allotting to all certain characters, should have modified 
others to such an extent as to produce apparently different types 
under the same modification of the general plan of structure. 
Why should there be, at the same time, under the same circum- 
stances, under the same geographical distribution, white-fishes 
with the habits of trout, — spawning like them in the fall, grow- 
ing their young like them during winter,— if there were not an 
infinitely wise, supreme Power, if there were not a personal God, 
who, having first designed, created the universe, and modelled 
our solar system, called successively, at different epochs, such 
animals into existence under the different circumstances prevail- 
ing over various parts of the globe, as would suit best this gen- 
eral plan, according to which man was at last to be placed at the 
head of creation ?” — pp. 329, 330. 


We would gladly exhibit to our readers how Mr. 
Agassiz set himself at work to state, to study, and, as far 


as he could, to solve, the great problems which presented - 


themselves upon a survey of Lake Superior. 

To the first of these, how Lake Superior came to have 
the shape it now has, he finds, in the directions of the 
several systems of trap-dykes a complete solution, and 
traces even the smaller lines in the boundary of the lake 
to the influence of these plutonic formations. The the- 
ory is ingenious and Satisfactory, and, so far as we know, 
original. 

There is but a single other subject which we can find 
room to notice. It is the origin suggested by Mr. Agas- 
siz for the copper of Lake Superior. He believes it to 
be wholly plutonic, and that the larger masses were 
thrown up in a molten state, in a region whose centre 
was somewhere near Point Keewenaw. ‘The character 
of the ores agrees with this theory; the oxides being near 
that point, and the sulphurets and carbonates more distant. 

But we are doing great injustice to these comprehen- 
sive and original views, and still more to the lofty philo- 
sophical spirit in which they are discussed, by set- 
ting down only the conclusions to which he was led. 
It is like bringing away here and there a block from the 
capitals of the pillars of the Parthenon, in order to give 
an idea of the magnificence of the structure as it came 
from the hands of Phidias. The marbles are intelligible 
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to those only who have seen the temple, or who have 
such knowledge of the principles on which it was built 
that they could restore it if it were in ruins. The few 
such as these last will have already seen the volume 
upon Lake Superior. To all others we warmly recom- 
mend it. G. B. E. 





Arr. III.— BAKEWELL ON A FUTURE LIFE* 


Next to the being and providence of God, the ques- 
tion which has more profoundly moved the heart of man 
than any other is that which relates to the immortality 
of the soul. Nor is it to be wondered at. To man it is 
a question of absolutely infinite moment, including in it- 
self all that can most deeply agitate the affections, the 
conscience, the hopes, or the fears. Is the friend, the par- 
ent, the child, who is gone, lost out of existence, dead to 
live no more? As our feet slip on the crumbling brink 
of the grave, are we sliding into the bottomless gulf of 
annihilation? Or is that which we call death but the 
translation of the spirit to a higher form of life ? 

Our faith in a future state of existence depends on the 
revelations of Christ. To these we owe our assured 
confidence in the reality of the immortal life. 

But on a subject of such interest the mind seeks all 
possible confirmations of its faith. The constantly recur- 
ring physical phenomena of death, and the bereavements 
and afflictions to which we are subject, make it impos- 
sible for the question to become obsolete. It has the 
same fresh and absorbing interest for the parent who 
now lays a child away in the tomb, as it had for Cicero 
or Plato. And the Christian, if he needs it less, hardly 
less than the philosopher of old is impelled to seek for 
all that can sustain his faith, in the human soul, in na- 
ture, and in the order of Providence. 

The progress of modern science has brought up the 
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principal questions of religion under somewhat new 
forms. As the laws of God in the natural world are 
better understood, the Christian looks anxiously to see 
whether in these disclosures of science he is to find a 
confirmation of his faith. With regard to the doctrine of 
man’s immortality, are the discoveries of science in har- 
mony with it, or opposed to it? Is science the ally or 
foe of faith? 

Those who have of late treated of the evidences or of 
the great principles of our religion, have felt that these 
questions were of fundamental importance. They have 
seen that, if Christianity be true, its great principles must 
find increasing illustration and support in the increased 
knowledge of God’s laws and providence, as exhibited in 
the natural world. And, with different degrees of suc- 
cess, various writers have endeavoured to show the bear- 
ings of modern science on revelation. 

The work at the head of this article belongs to this 


class. It seems to us one of the most valuable among . 


the recent contributions to natural theology. It is not 
a restatement of old arguments, but, whatever its value, 
is a positive addition to theological literature. It en- 
ters into a new field of illustration and argument. If it 
should not be to all minds entirely satisfactory, if some- 
times a particular point is pressed quite as far as it can 
bear, the general value of the work is not affected, and 
no ome can read it, we think, without feeling that it is 
only our ignorance of nature which can allow us to imag- 
ine that we shall ever find any thing in the works of God 
contradictory to revelation. 

Our object is to present in a condensed form the sub- 
stance of the argument which, with great variety of illus- 
tration, Mr. Bakewell has expanded over a large volume. 
He confines himself to a single topic. He does not at- 
tempt to show what is the nature of the soul, nor what 
its condition hereafter, but he endeavours to prove that 
we have in the phenomena of nature convincing evidence 
that the mind survives the dissolution of the body. 

The reasonings are analogical. ‘Their force depends 
mainly on two facts, of which modern science furnishes 
so many striking illustrations ; — first, that the visible phe- 
nomena of the material world are brought about by more 
subtile agents, which reveal themselves to our senses only 
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by the effects they produce; and, secondly, that these 
agents are not destroyed by the material changes through 
which they pass, and with which they are connected. 

If the argument is not of itself a basis for faith in the 
immortality of the soul sufficient to satisfy us, it will at 
least—and this is the purpose for which we use it— 
show that science and revelation are in harmony, and 
that for the doctrine which we receive on the authority 
of revelation, science furnishes perpetual suggestion, il- 
lustration, and support. It shows that science furnishes 
a strong presumption in favor of the truth of this doc- 
trine, while it entirely sets aside and annuls the objec- 
tions which materialism and skepticism have brought 
against it from the phenomena of nature. 

At the outset, when we look on the natural world, we 
observe two entirely distinct classes of existences ; — first, 
certain material forms, and, secondly, certain forces which 
lie underneath, and which are immediately active in pro- 
ducing and sustaining these forms. ‘The savage sees lit- 
tle more than the form,—sees the tree, the stream, the 
cloud, the star. Science directs our attention to invisible 
forces, too subtile for our eyes to see, which cause the tree 
to grow and the planet to revolve in its orbit. The tree 
grows, and puts forth branch and bud and leaf. This is 
all that the eye sees. It is an organization of certain el- 
ements of matter. Science teaches that there must be 
some organizing power distinct from that which is organ- 
ized, which it calls the principle of vegetable life. This 
power, when circumstances are prepared for its action, 
builds up water and earth into a tree. When this power 
is withdrawn, the tree dies. On this power all vegetable 
nature immediately depends for existence. The stone 
thrown into the air falls to the ground; the stream de- 
scends towards the sea ; the planet is held in its appointed 
track; and science affirms that these outward visible re- 
sults are dependent on an invisible force which pervades 
the universe, and which it calls gravitation. The sum- 
mer cloud rises and darkens the sun. Science affirms 
that its folds embosom a subtile agent, which it calls elec- 
tricity, but which makes itself apparent to us only when 
from its ambush in the heavens it darts forth its flaming 
arrows on the affrighted nations. Thus science directs 
our attention not only to the changing forms of gross 
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matter, but still more to the forces entirely distinct in 
character which underlie these forms, produce them, sus- 
tain, or dissolve them, again to be reorganized. It af- 
firms that these forces are realities, —in truth, the all-im- 
portant ones, holding the same relation to these changing 
forms through which they manifest their existence, that 
the human mind does to the voice, or to the symbolic 
marks on the page through which it makes manifest 
some of its thoughts or emotions. 

In the next place, science affirms that, so far as we can 
ascertain, nothing absolutely perishes,— not a grain of 
sand, not a blade of grass; it may change its form, its 
elements may dissolve and be combined in new forms, 
but not a particle perishes. This is true of the grosser 
kinds of matter which the human eye can see. If this be 
true of that which is coarse and gross, the outside husk, 
we cannot doubt, for additional reasons, that it is equally 
true of those more subtile ‘essences which elude our dull 


and blunt senses; and this science affirms to be the case. - 


Take, for example, the principle of heat. The com- 
mon theory supposes it to be a subtile fluid which per- 
vades all substances. When the quantity of heat which 
any body contains is not greater than its capacity, the 
heat does not appear; in philosophical phrase, it is latent. 
Diminish the capacity, and the heat becomes perceptible. 
Thus ebbing and flowing through all bodies are tides of 
this subtile essence, which is perceptible only when the 
quantity is greater than the capacity of a body to con- 
tain it. 

Now mark, in the first place, how it permeates all bod- 
ies, — nothing too solid, nothing too subtile. Joined with 
the solar beam, it shoots through space with the rapidity 
of light. At another time it propagates itself inch by 
inch through the length of the heated rod, or penetrates 
into the softening soil of spring. These grosser forms of 
matter cannot shut it out and cannot keep it in. 

Secondly, mark its indestructibility. It changes its 
place, but does not perish. When the ice-island floats 
down from the polar seas into the milder zones, it chills 
the air for leagues around. But not a particle of the heat 
is destroyed. It is merely subtracted from the atmos- 
phere to be absorbed and to become latent in the melt- 
ing ice. Or, to pursue the illustration further, with only 
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a certain amount of heat present, it is ice. Add a little 
more, and it is water; add still more, and the water is 
converted into steam, with power to rend into frag- 
ments the mightiest works of man. On the other hand, 
withdraw the heat by bringing ‘it into contact with some 
colder substance to absorb it, and the steam is converted 
into water, and the water into ice again. In all these 
processes the amount of heat is not diminished; it only 
shifts its place, its abode, in these grosser kinds of mat- 
ter, through which it manifests itself to our senses. 

Then observe its power and supremacy over these 
grosser kinds of matter through which it so freely per- 
meates. Let it be accumulated in little larger quantities, 
and it consumes the diamond, it turns a forest into ashes, 
it warms the winter hearth-stone, it flames in the confla- 
gration of capital cities, it has melted, so science says, 
the solid foundations of the globe. Thus this essence, 
which the grosser kinds of matter can neither shut out 
nor shut in, when its power is awakened, can consume, 
dissolve, and, like a tempest, whirl their ashes and ele- 
mental atoms into the clouds. And it matters not what 
the theory of heat may be,—a substance, or some pecu- 
liar motion in the primary particles of matter. If the lat- 
ter, there must still be some power to move them, and, 
so far as the point we have in view is concerned, the il- 
lustration remains the same. 

Now skepticism teaches that the physical changes in 
death are so great, that we have every reason to suppose 
that the soul perishes in the dissolution of the body. 

On the other hand, science brings up in opposition to 
skepticism a case which, for the purpose in view, is strict- 
ly analogous, which shows that the greatest changes, nay, 
the dissolution of the grosser, does: not involve the disso- 
lution of the more subtile element. 

The element of heat in the dissolution of a body may 
disappear from us, become latent, be hid, or reappear in 
other substances, but is not destroyed or diminished, nor 
is its essential nature changed. From this known case, 
science affirms that the dissolution of this gross body 
gives us not a shadow of reason to imagine that the 
thinking principle, which animates the mortal frame, lifts 
the hand, utters itself through its breath, is in the least 
affected by the dissolution of the body. ‘The analogy of 
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science teaches us to believe that when the grosser form 
decays, the soul, the more refined essence, leaves it for 
another abode. Or, to adopt the language of the Apos- 
tle, when the natural body decays, it leaves the soul to 
manifest itself in other spheres in a spiritual body. Com- 
paring it with the grain of wheat, he says, it is sown a 
natural body and is raised a spiritual body. We are 
created for a spiritual and immortal state, but flesh and 
blood, he says, that is, these mortal frames, cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God; they belong to the earth and can- 
not enter the spiritual state; therefore we shall be changed, 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, this corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immor- 
tality. Remarkable words, which, but for some peculiar- 
ities of phraseology, may now be used to express the anal- 
ogies drawn from the profoundest discoveries of modern 
science. 

Similar analogies may be drawn from nearly every 
department of science. Electricity; it pervades the - 
whole natural world, it ebbs and flows restlessly through 
this vast fabric of nature. It is, as it were, the nervous 
energy of the earth. Diffused and at rest, it is harmless, 
tranquil, imperceptible as the calm of the summer even- 
ing. Accumulated and set in motion, it thunders along 
the clouds, it flashes down from the heavens, and rends 
into fragments tower and bulwark. It changes its place, 
is sometimes unperceived, sometimes apparent, but 
through all changes exists. If the whole gross material 
of the earth were destroyed, this power might be let loose 
into space, but we cannot imagine it to be destroyed, any 
more than light would be annihilated, if there were no 
eye to see it or earth on which it could shine. The mo- 
ment science penetrates through this gross matter it 
reaches these more subtile essences. Whatever they may 
be, they are forces, powers, realities. ‘They manifest them- 
selves through the world, and shape the world. Instead 
of the dull clod or granite mass controlling them, or giv- 
ing or withholding their existence, they are embosomed 
within these forces, and in their tremendous grasp and 
environment are quickened into life or blasted with death, 
are melted, rent, withered, dissolved, or remoulded and 
reorganized into new forms. The grosser forms and the 
more subtile elements are indeed blended together, but in 
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any deadly strife the former perish and the latter remain. 
And so all the analogies of science teach that, when the 
body is dissolved, the informing spirit which dwells with- 
in it is but as the prisoner let loose when his prison-walls 
are broken down. 

The same analogies may be drawn from gravitation, 
which can cause two pebbles, though a thousand millions 
of miles apart in empty space, to approach and find each 
other; — from magnetism, whose invisible currents en- 
velop the globe, and which from every point reathes up 
as it were an unseen finger to steady the needle to the 
pole ;— from this wondrous element of light, falling in 
floods out of the sky, now with us and yet but a few min- 
utes ago in the sun;— from the mysterious forces which 
lie at the heart of all vegetable life, which are not pro- 
duced by, but which produce, the organization of ihe veg- 
etable world ;— and still more from that principle of an- 
imal life which organizes coarse material elements into a 
living frame, and for years supports its energies and re- 
cruits its wasting strength. 

And here new analogies appear, in the transformations 
of animated nature. ‘There are cases where the progress 
from one form or condition of existence to another is 
made visible to us. It is one of the most interesting 
studies of natural science, to trace the same living being 
as it is manifested in different and successive forms. Sci- 
ence describes insects, which, in different stages of being, 
live in different elements. At first, perhaps, an individual 
of this class lives in the water, a mere worm, its whole 
organization adapted to that state, and dying if taken 
from it. At length it passes through a lethargic state 
like death, during which this organization is thrown off; 
it bursts forth in a totally different form, with new organs 
and new sensations, and emerges from the water to dart, 
a winged thing, through the air, with powers adapted to 
its new state of existence. And thus, with the instinctive 
perceptions of his race and clime, the Greek sculptured 
the butterfly upon the tomb, as a symbol which nature 
gave that the dissolution of the body was but a loosen- 
ing of the soul for higher modes of life. 

It is an emblem of the change of death, as described 
by Paul,—a progress from the imperfect to the more 
perfect state. ‘The soul leaves the natural body to man- 
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ifest itself in a spiritual one, the corruptible puts on in- 
corruption, and the mortal immortality. 

These cases, and they might be accumulated to any 
extent, utterly neutralize and throw aside the skeptical 
idea, that the dissolution of the body destroys the soul ; 
for science shows that the order of nature is that the 
grosser elements are but the forms and vehicles of the 
more subtile essences, and that the dissolution of the 
former, though it may displace, does not destroy, or 
change, or diminish the latter. 

They show more, — that the grosser elements consti- 
tute only the transient forms, while these invisible, im- 
palpable essences are the powers which organize and 
vivify the visible world. Just as the lifting of the hand 
shows the presence and determination of the mind, so 
the revolving seasons, the thunder-storm and falling dew, 
the springing verdure, the rushing stream, the planets 
held in their orbits, and the higher forms of animated ex- 
istence, are but effects, and show the presence and action, 
of invisible forces, like heat, electricity, chemical attrac- 
tion, gravitation, and the principles of animal and vege- 
table life, — these invisible powers on which the visible 
world reposes, and by which it is organized into its 
myriad forms of beauty and grandeur and life. 

And they go farther still. These subtile elements 
bridge over the space which to our imagination separates 
the material and spiritual worlds. There is a gradation 
proceeding on from the grossest forms of matter till we 
are lost in the realms of spirit. Light and heat, — philos- 
ophers contend as to their nature. If matter, they are 
matter almost divested of its materiality. Gravitation, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical attraction,— who can 
bring these within any of the common definitions of mat- 
ter? The principles of vegetable and animal life, which 
out of water and the clod can organize an oak that throws 
out its mighty arms in defiance against the storms of a 
century, or from the elements of death can shape the elas- 
tic sinews of the stag, or the vigor of an eagle’s wing, — 
what resemblance have these to our common idea of mat- 
ter? And still more may this be said of that power of 
mind, which rules the body, which is not chained to the 
present, which holds in its grasp departed ages, and darts 
companioned by the light into the remotest realms of 
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space. Thus science takes us on step by step to the hori- 
zon of matter, and even then does not leave us till she has 
conducted us into the suburbs of the spiritual world. She 
shows that this material world, which we are so occupied 
with, and which skepticism would call every thing, is but 
the crust and screen, the form and vehicle and material to 
be wrought, of invisible forces whose resistless tides flow 
through and underlie this shell of matter. She makes us 
familiar with forces and powers, to which all that we com- 
monly mean by the word matter is but an instrument and 
medium of manifestation. She shows that these forces 
are not created by, but, separate or combined, create, the 
material forms, make them to exist as they are, and do 
not depend on them for existence. And while doing this, 
she brings us already into the circle of spiritual agencies. 

Our purpose in presenting these illustrations is not to 
prove from the light of nature a future life, but only to 
show that science is the ally of faith. They are at least 
sufficient to show that science. utterly rejects and repudi- 
ates all the common notions of skepticism on this subject ; 
that, to use the most qualified terms, she removes all an- 
tecedent improbability from the doctrine of a future state, 
and thus prepares us to receive, not with a blind assent, 
but with the profoundest conviction of a reasonable 
mind, the great doctrine of the soul’s immortality. 

Thus science suggests what revelation affirms, that the 
fundamental law of nature is progress, — from the imper- 
fect to the more perfect, from matter to spirit, from the 
corruptible to incorruption, from the mortal to immortal- 
ity. Death is but a stage, a landing-place, in the eternal 
progress. Dark and fearful it doubtless is, and was in- 
tended to be. For there are vroken ties of love, and 
farewells to the familiar scenes of earth, and the pathway 
into the untried world which must be trod alone, the 
summing up of the results of life and the righteous 
awards of heaven; and when such dread events accumu- 
late on a point, well may we stand in awe, as we look 
into the gates of the tomb. But still it is a part of the 
everlasting progress. 7 

The dead! Where are they? We are pointed down 
to the earth. There they lie, in ranks of graves which the 
current of ages has levelled, the hundred generations of 
the past. We who live are but the survivors of this vast 
shipwreck of time. 
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Ah! not so! We who live! —there is the mistake. 
We, just emerging from dust and eternal sleep, — we 
hardly understand what life is. We have so lately left 
the shore of death and nothingness that its lethargy still 
clings to us. We are but awaking. Our feeble affec- 
tions, our halting aspirations, our faltering gropings after 
truth and good, are but omens and foreshadowings of 
what we shall be when these principles are fully awak- 
ened, and the soul, the man, lives. Not we,—#it is the 
dead who live! The encumbrance of the flesh thrown off, 
ushered into a higher sphere, with new faculties, with ex- 
panded powers, going on from progress to progress, they 
know what it is to live. While we grope in earth and 
night, they are companions of angels, and glide through 
space with the sun. By all the ages that have past since 
their bodies fell off into dust, they are in advance of us. 

This earth and these senses all! The heavens, so sci- 
ence suggests and all but affirms, are thronged with the 


uncounted myriads that have passed from night and. 


death to immortal life, — no longer, as when on the earth, 
chained and dungeoned in sense, but clothed with an im- 
mortal body. ‘There all infirmities are thrown off. The 
blind and deaf see and hear. Innocent children, whom 
their parents mourn, have there put on the wings of an- 
gels. The sick and maimed and palsy-struck, and those 
bent and worn with years and frailties, have drunk of the 
fountain of immortal youth. There is the open vision. 
There is the bright side of the cloud of death, — so black 
as we behold it from beneath, while on the other side 
glows and shines the light of immortality. The dead, 
who have passed through that black cloud from our 
sight, have emerged into the regions of immortal day. 
The dead! they fill this infinite space, empty to us only 
because we are blind. ‘Truly sings the poet, in sub- 
lime strains, which still only feebly embody the sugges- 
tions of science and the affirmations of religion : — 
** We know in day-time there are stars about us, 

Just as at night, although to our gross eyes 

Tovinthble. . . ss So by faith 

Although we may not see them, still we know 

That spirits are about us, and believe 


That, to a spirit’s eye, all heaven may be 
As full of angels, as a beam of light of motes.” 


And, with all our worldliness, we feel as if there were 
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starry influences, the presence and power of these beings 
around and above us. Our memories of the past and 
thoughts of the future have a different hue because of 
our faith. Our departed friends are now still more and 
unchangeably our friends. Good men behold us from 
their seats in heaven. Myriads of mourning parents 
look up, and know that their children are awaiting their 
coming. An atmosphere of heavenly affections broods 
over the earth, and unawares the souls of men are sof- 
tened, and their affections made more hallowed and pure. 
Faith changes the earth itself. It ceases to be a sep- 
ulchre. Faith transforms what otherwise were a dark 
cave, all way of egress blocked up and ending in despair, 
into the porch and entrance-way to a celestial temple. 
We have higher objects for which to live, and holy hopes 
to accompany us when we die; for death shall carry us 
into the realm of the glorified departed. O that we 
may be prepared for their society! Voices of the vener- 
able and the good, the pure and the loved, — how do they 
speak to our hearts! Could the dread silence of the 
senses be broken, how would they pursue our steps with 
anxious warnings and tender encouragements! Who 
shall doubt that they implore Heaven’s blessing on dear 
ones yet walking amidst the temptations of the earth? 
Ye blessed spirits, God grant that we may not be utterly 
faithless to your love! God grant that our souls, when 
the hour of departure comes, may, through the mercy of 
Heaven, be prepared for the society of the redeemed, — 
that ours may be the faith and the life that shall give us 
the victory over death and the grave! E. P. 





Art. IV.— MIRACLES. 


Hume says that all experience is against miracles, and 
therefore it is more probable that a miracle is false than 
that the evidence offered for it is true. He assumes that 
miracles have never taken place in order to prove that 
they have never taken place. Still it must be admitted 
that his succinct antithesis presents in a striking light the 
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difficulty of proving miracles, in consequence of the fail- 
ure of our ordinary standards of probability when we 
attempt to judge of the truth or falsehood of events pro- 
fessedly supernatural. But that this difficulty amounts 
to an impossibility is simply his assumption. An appeal 
to men’s experience to show that miracles have never 
been wrought, makes ignorance the standard of truth. 
This argument would prove to most men that Newton 
never lived, for most men have had no experience of 
such a man. The Indian prince alluded to by Mr. 
Hume, who had always seen water fluid and therefore 
would not believe in the existence of ice, proved from 
experience that ice does not exist, just as Mr. Hume 
proves from experience that miracles have not occurred. 
All experience is in favor of the truth of such evidence 
as we have never known to prove false. When accumu- 
lated to a certain amount, we trust it as much as we do 
our senses. Suppose a supernatural appearance were to 


fill the sky of New York for a week, would there be no 


possibility of proving to the citizens of Boston that such 
an appearance had occurred? And if a cross, like the 
legendary cross of Constantine, were to appear in the 
sky of Asia, blazing with words of solemn warning, 
which should be read at the same moment by all the in- 
habitants of that continent, each in his own tongue, 
would it be impossible to prove to the people of Amer- 
ica that such a miracle had occurred ? 

What is the meaning of proving an occurrence? 
Nothing but mathematical truths can be demonstrated. 
Matters of fact can only be made probable, and what we 
call proving them is establishing their probability to such 
a degree, that it becomes wise men to reason and act 
upon the assumption that they are true rather than 
that they are false. Is it possible for any man to remain 
entirely unaffected by any imaginable amount of evi- 
dence for a miracle? But if we admit that a certain 
amount can excite attention, we must admit that an ad- 
ditional amount will establish a probability, and a still 
greater amount produce a conviction. In the case sup- 
posed just now, of the appearance of a miraculous cross 
in the sky of Asia, would not the story of such an ap- 
pearance excite unbounded interest in the rest of the 
world? Would not inquiries into its truth be universal, 
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‘ 

and prosecuted with intense eagerness? Would not 
men take for granted, that such a miracle could be proved 
by evidence, and thus practically disown the argument 
of Hume? It is a plain matter of fact, established by 
experience, as clearly as are the laws of nature, that evi- 
dence, direct and indirect, may be accumulated to such 
a degree, as to produce as strong a conviction as we re- 
ceive from impressions made on our senses. ‘To reason, 
as Hume does, that testimony has been known to de- 
ceive, and therefore any amount of it may prove false, is 
much like saying that water has been known to evapo- 
rate, and therefore the ocean may dry up. 

Hume appeals to general experience to disprove gen- 
eral belief. But whence does the general belief in mira- 
cles come? If miracles have occurred, we can see why 
they are believed, and why spurious ones have gained 
credit. But if no miracles have occurred, why are the 
so generally believed by men who have in their breasts 
an infallible test of their incredibility? ‘That Locke and 
Newton, and Butler and Pascal, should have believed 
what experience demonstrates to be incapable of proof is 
passing strange. 

In arguing from experience, as a sure ground of belief, 
and contrasting it with testimony, Mr. Hume puts out of 
sight the fact, that testimony enters to a vast extent into 
what he calls the experience of the laws of nature. No 
man knows that there are universal laws of nature by 
his own experience. How do I know that water ran 
down hill in Palestine two thousand yearsago? Cer- 
tainly not by my own experience. It is by testimony. 
If a man’s own observation of the laws of nature had 
never been confirmed by testimony, he would believe, on 
a very moderate degree of testimony, that the laws of 
nature vary in different places. ‘The universality of the 
laws of nature is established mainly by testimony, and 
testimony may show that they have been interrupted. 

The science of geology furnishes indisputable proofs 
of many miraculous changes in the order of nature. It 
demonstrates, from the animal remains imbedded in the 
earth, that the inhabitants of the earth have been often 
changed by the extinction of the races existing at certain 
periods, and the creation of new ones. So that expe- 
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rience, instead of being against miracles, is now in favor 
of miracles. 

The spirit of Hume’s argument against testimony ap- 
plies to the evidence of our senses, for they have often 
deceived us. So that it seems a fair inference from his 
proposition to say, that we ought not to believe a miracle 
to have happened, even if we had in its favor the evidence 
of all men, confirmed by our own senses. In other words, 
we ought not to believe it if we had the same evidence 
of it that we have of the laws of nature. 

In reading Hume’s Essay, the fact which most strikes us 
is, that the author, after elaborating his argument through 
a long treatise, expressly repudiates it at the conclusion, 
where he says, that there may be an amount of evidence 


sufficient to prove a miracle, if the miracle be not of a 


religious character, but that men are so credulous in re- 
gard to religious miracles, that a philosopher will reject 
them all with contempt. But this is equivalent to say- 


ing, that a fact which has been proved beyond question. 


is disproved as soon as it is seen to have a religious char- 
acter. In fact, Hume’s celebrated Essay is shown, by 
its conclusion, to be a mere effusion of spite against re- 
vealed religion. No man who was convinced by his own 
argument could fall into such inconsistency. 

Hume argues the question of miracles as if we knew 
nothing of God or of Christ. He shuts his eyes to the 
fact, that nature shows God to be benevolent, and that 
his benevolence might have induced him to make a reve- 
lation for the good of men. He who established the 
laws of nature to give confidence to men’s calculations, 
may have interrupted them to give confidence to men’s 
religious belief. Hume is also blind to the confirmation 
which the Christian miracles derive from the great stand- 
ing miracle of Christianity, the character of Christ. He 
who spake as never man spake, and lived as never man 
lived, may reasonably be supposed to have done what 
never man did. If Christ’s wisdom was supernatural, is 
it strange that his works should have been so too? And, 
on the other hand, if his teachings indicate no supernat- 
ural wisdom, what but supernatural works could have 
given them their wonderful hold on the minds of men ? 

Hume overlooks, also, the argument in favor of the 
Christian miracles, which is furnished by the lives of those 
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who attest them. It is as certainvas any law of nature, 
that no body of men will live and die as the Christian 
witnesses did, except from a strong conviction of the 
truth of what they attested. They spoke the truth, or 
they were deluded. If they were deluded, Christ was an 
impostor. But all his miracles are move credible than that. 
Hume, in speaking of Berkeley (Essays, Vol. IL, page 
180), says, — “ That all his arguments, though otherwise 
intended, are in reality merely skeptical, appears from 
this, that they admit of no answer and produce no con- 
viction. Their only effect is to cause that momentary 
amazement and irresolution and confusion which is the 
result of skepticism.” On most minds this is the only 
effect of Hume’s own argument respecting miracles. The 
argument has little effect on the great majority of those 
who fairly examine the Christian evidences, because it is 
practically refuted by the conviction which follows the 
investigation. ‘The mischief which it does is by prevent: 
ing investigation, and promoting infidelity among the in- 
dolent, the careless, and the superficial. E. W. 





Art. V.— MISS MARTINEAU’S REIGN OF WILLIAM THE 
FOURTH.* 


Tue second volume of Miss Martineau’s work does not 
upon the whole confirm the favorable opinion respecting 
her general candor, impartiality, and accuracy, which we 
were led to form by her success in the previous volume. 
As she approaches the events of the last ten years, she 
loses the command over her own prejudices which she 
maintained in the earlier portions of her narrative. Her 
History becomes a partisan production; and her state- 
ments and opinions must be received with great qualifi- 
cation. Yet she nowhere shows that modesty which does 
not reflect discredit on her sex when discussing political 
questions, about which, from the very nature of things, 
they can know but little. Her opinions are stated in the 
same downright and emphatic manner, and there is the 





* The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-1846. 
By Harriet Martineau. Vol. II. 1830-1846. London: Charles 
Knight. 1850. 4to. pp. 721. 
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same tendency towards unwise and impracticable theories 
in political economy, that we were compelled to condemn 
when reviewing the first half of her History.* Besides 
these defects, we miss in her second volume the formida- 
ble array of trustworthy authorities which strengthened 
her text in the former instance. This, however, is owin 
in a measure to a comparative lack of published authori- 
ties for this part of her task; but still there are man 
valuable contemporary works which she might have con- 
sulted, and of which little or no mention is made. It is 
with no small regret, therefore, that we find the London 
Spectator is almost her only authority on many subjects. 
Again, she has not been so elaborate in her accounts of 
many important and instructive events as is desirable; 
and in several instances she has omitted to speak of cir- 
cumstances which were in their own time justly regarded 
as of startling importance, and which actually shook the 
kingdom through its whole length and breadth. Thus, 
her history of the Reform Bill is particularly meagre ; and. 
the student who would fully understand the principles of 
that measure, and have a clear idea of the unexampled 
excitement attending its passage, must still pursue his 
painful way through the dreary waste of Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates and the various publications of the 
day. ‘The sad story of Lady Flora Hastings, too, is well- 
nigh winked out of sight; yet no one who is at all con- 
versant with recent English politics can ever forget the 
sensation caused by her early death, and the storm of 
vituperation poured on the heads of a ministry whose 
greatest fault was a strong desire that the morals of the 
court of Queen Victoria should differ from the morals of 
the court of King Charles the Second. It was much 
about that time that Lord John Russell declared on the 
floor of Parliament, in words which only too well indi- 
cated the state of the public mind: —“ When professions 
of extraordinary respect are made, I cannot forget that 
no sovereign of this country has been insulted in such a 
manner as her present Majesty.” Of the particular points 
of difference between ourselves and Miss Martineau we 
shall speak elsewhere. 

The well-deserved unpopularity which rested on 
George the Fourth during the greater part of his reign, 





* Christian Examiner, No. 156, Article II. 
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undoubtedly added much to the enthusiasm which hailed 
the accession of his brother, William, Duke of Clarence. 
Everywhere the mass of the people gave full and free 
expression to their satisfaction, in even more extravagant 
outbursts of loyalty than are usual on such occasions; 
and the new king soon acquired an almost unbounded 
popularity. Although he possessed no fixed political 
principles, and was certainly inferior to his elder brother 
in intellectual endowments, he was frank, open-hearted, 
and candid in his business transactions ; and his memory 
is entitled to a respectful consideration, which we must 
withhold from the wretched profligate whom he succeed- 
ed. So far as he had any clear ideas on questions of 
governmental policy he was a moderate Whig, and was 
inclined to support the measures of that party; but 
Queen Adelaide was a decided Tory, and her influence 
was not unfrequently exerted to thwart her husband’s 
ministers. Indeed, the downfall of the Whig adminis- 
tration, in 1834, was openly ascribed to the undue exer- 
cise of her influence. At the commencement of his reign, 
however, William indicated an intention of keeping clear 
of the shoals of party politics, and invited the members 
of the existing administration to retain their places. Af- 
ter transacting some necessary business, but still leaving 
the all-important question of a Regency untouched, Par- 
liament was dissolved; and a new Parliament was sum- 
moned to meet at Westminster on the 26th of October, 
1830. Both parties at once began to prepare for the 
great struggle which was to decide how England was 
henceforth to be governed,— whether by the personal 
friend of the fugitive Polignac, or by the friend and dis- 
ciple of Mr. Fox, — by an administration which believed 
that it was impossible to improve the representative 
system of the country, or by an administration which 
would secure an efficient Reform in Parliament, and car- 
ry on the government upon liberal principles. Whilst 
every mail from the Continent brought news of some 
great popular triumph, the same battle was fiercely 
waged throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 

The elections showed how great and widely diffused 
was the unpopularity of the Wellington administration, 
which had hopelessly offended the High Church party by 
granting bese Emancipation, while, on the other hand, 
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it had never possessed, and could not expect to gain, the 
confidence of the Whigs or of the Canningites. Every- 
where ministers were defeated, or triumphed only by 
greatly reduced majorities; and it was not without a se- 
vere struggle that the members of the cabinet themselves 
obtained seats. Yet it is worthy of notice, that, though a 
large majority of the members returned stood opposed to 
the existing administration, there were so many different 
shades of opinion in the new House that the Whigs did 
not possess a working majority, even if they were not ac- 
tually in a minority. This fact is important in estimat- 
ing the difficulties under which Earl Grey subsequently 
undertook the government. Many of the Opposition 
members were even more bitterly opposed to the Whigs 
than they were to the Duke of Wellington himself. But 
at the very opening of the session they exhibited the most 
determined hostility to the ministry. Upon all sides and 
by all parties the Duke’s government was fiercely assailed, 
as “the most incompetent administration that had ever 


been in England.” For instance, upon the discussion of © 


the address in answer to the king’s speech, in the House 
of Commons, Lord Althorp, after declaring that he should 
support every measure of which he really approved, from 
whatever source it might emanate, added: —“ At the 
same time, feeling as he at present did with respect to 
the existing administration, he should certainly not ob- 
ject to any proposition the tendency of which might 
be to displace them.” Such was the general feeling in 
the Lower House. In the Lords, Earl Grey said: — 
“Through my whole life I have advocated Reform, and 
I have thought that, if it were not attended to in time, 
the people would lose all confidence in Parliament, and 
we must make up our minds to witness the destruction 
of the Constitution.” In another part of the same speech 
he reiterated this opinion. “I say, my Lords,” was his 
emphatic language, “ that preparations ought to be made 
to revise the Constitution, to extend its blessings, and to 


secure the affection of the people, to insure their tran- — 


quillity, and confirm their confidence in the legislature, 
and in a king who only lives for the good of his subjects.” 

It was evident that no ministry could long resist such 
assaults without the utmost prudence on the part of its 
members; but the closing speech of the prime minister 
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in answer to Earl Grey destroyed all hope that his party 
would be able to retain power. In the very face of a 
strong Opposition, his Grace had the folly to declare, that 
the system of representation in Parliament was so perfect 
that it would be impossible to improve it or to devise 
another system as good. Referring to Earl Grey’s re- 
marks on Parliamentary Reform, he made the memora- 
ble declaration which was the immediate cause of his 
downfall. “ He was not only not prepared,” he said, “ to 
bring forward any measure of this nature, but he would 
at once declare, that, as far as he was concerned, as long 
as he held any station in the government of the country, 
he should always feel it his duty to resist such measures 
when proposed by others.” ‘Two nights after this fatal 
declaration, the Earl of Winchilsea attacked the minis- 
try even more vehemently than any one who had pre- 
ceded him. According to Hansard, — 


“tHe implored their Lordships to consider the situation of the 
country, and place before his Majesty, in strong but respectful 
terms, their want of confidence in his Majesty’s advisers, and 
point out to his Majesty the necessity of placing the government 
in the hands of men of more political honesty and integrity than 
the present ministers, and more capable of discharging the duties 
of ministers of the crown. Such was their unpopularity, that he 
believed, were it not for the influence of their office, they could 
not find in the new Parliament fifty votes to support their ad- 
ministration. For the peace and safety of the country, he hoped 
ere long to see another set of men in their places, for they could 
not hold office, without endangering all the institutions of the 
country.” * 


There was no division upon the question of adopting 
the address; but it was very apparent that the prospects 
of the ministry had been greatly damaged by the debate, 
and people were eagerly looking forward to their resigna- 
tion. That event soon took place. Within a fortnight 
they were left in a decided minority in the House of 
Commons, and at once resigned. Earl Grey was then 
intrusted with the task of forming a new ministry. 

For the first time in the course of a long and honora- 
ble life, this venerable and venerated statesman found 
himself in a position where his rare talents could be di- 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, I. 198, 199. 
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rectly exerted in the service of his country. “ At an age,” 
says Mr. Macaulay, in his essay on Warren Hastings, 
“when most of those who distinguish themselves in life 
are still contending for prizes and fellowships at college, 
he had won for himself a conspicuous place in Parlia- 
ment. No advantage of fortune or connection was want- 
ing that could set off to the height his splendid talents 
and his unblemished honor. At twenty-three he had 
been thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran 
statesmen who appeared, as the delegates of the British 
commons, at the bar of the British nobility.” But from 
the very dawn of his political career, with the exception 
of a brief period in 1806, under the Grenville administra- 
tion, he had been excluded from all participation in the 
government of the country, and had been doomed to a 
hopeless opposition. Now, however, the dreams of his 
early ambition were about to be realized; and all eyes 
were turned to him as the man who was to renovate the 
corrupted institutions of his country. Well might men . 
then exclaim, in the noble language with which the poet 
Rogers addressed him only four years later : — 
“Grey, thou hast served, and well, the sacred cause 

That Hampden, Sidney, died for. Thou hast stood, 

Scorning all thought of self, from first to last, 

Among the foremost in that glorious field ; 

From first to last; and ardent as thou art, 

Held on with equal step, as best became 

A lofty mind, loftiest when most assailed ; 

Never, though galled by oc | a barbed shaft, 

By many a bitter taunt from friend and foe, 

Swerving nor shrinking.” 

Though the administration which he called around 
him was not properly a “broad-bottomed” ministry, it 
contained many who in former years had differed from 
him, but who were now united with him in principles. 
Lord Althorp, one of the most upright and pure-hearted 
of statesmen, but a man of few oratorical gifts, was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ministerial leader in 
the Lower House.* The amiable and accomplished, but 
most unfortunate, Lord Durham was Privy Seal. Lord 
Melbourne, Earl Grey’s successor in the premiership, 
was Secretary of State for the Home Department. The 





* For a judicious estimate of this nobleman’s character, see Edinburgh 
Review, Jan., 1846. 
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incapable Lord Goderich was Colonial Secretary; and 
Lord Palmerston, next to Mr. Huskisson Mr. Canning’s 
most distinguished supporter, had the Foreign Office. 
Charles Wynn, of the old Grenville party, was Secretary 
at War; but he resigned the office soon after the Reform 
Bill was brought in, because he regarded it as too sweep- 
ing in its character. Lord John Russell was Paymaster- 
General, while the Duke of Richmond, since that time 
one of his most active opponents, had the Post-Office. 
Mr. E. G. 5. Stanley, better known as Lord Stanley, and 
the ablest and most skilful debater in Parliament, was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Brougham was raised 
to the peerage, and made Lord Chancellor. This re- 
markable man was certainly the most brilliant and ver- 
satile, though by no means the ablest or most consistent, 
politician then in public life; but even at that time so 
little confidence was felt in his judgment and discretion, 
that there was great reluctance to placing him in the po- 
sition on which his heart was set. Standing, however, 
as he did, at the head of the Commons, in virtue of his 
election as one of the members for the great county of 
Yorkshire, and endowed with powers of invective, sar- 
casm, ana withering denunciation, which were unequalled 
in either House, it would have been impossible for the 
ministry to carry their measures against his personal ani- 
mosity, if from a friend he should become an opponent; 
and they were compelled to yield to his demands. 


“* His irresistible energy,” says a moderate writer, “‘ in expos- 
ing the last ministry, in Parliament, at public meetings, and 
through the press, had, combined with events, been one of the 
chief causes of their overthrow; and it was concluded that no 
other ministry could withstand his opposition. The alleged de- 
fects of his character, as regarded judgment, steadiness, or pro- 
found knowledge of his profession, were properly appreciated by 
every body ; but the energy and capacity of his mind were traced 
in such a wide range of action ; — he had done so much in diffus- 
ing education, encouraging science, pressing legal reform, and 
defending the rights and liberties of his fellow-citizens ; — his 
name was so often seen in connection with literature, politics, 
forensic and Parliamentary eloquence ; — he was so universally 
feared or admired for the withering power of his sarcasm, and 
the overwhelming force of his declamation ;— and by all these 
means he had acquired so great a popularity, that no set of min- 
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isters, coming in on popular principles, could dispense with his 
aid, or encounter his hostility.” * 

On the very day, however, on which he assumed the 
robes of office, a furious assault was made on his charac- 
ter for honesty and consistency by Mr. Croker, in a speech 
which Sir James Mackintosh, in his reply, justly stigma- 
tized as “ composed of nothing but violations of the rules 
and orders of that House,” and as being, “ for the disorder 
and irregularity of it, unprecedented in the annals of Par- 
liamentary offences.” Mr. Macaulay likewise defended 
the new chancellor, and asked, with the most bitter sar- 
casm, whether that was “a time for a member of that 
House, who would sooner have burned his tongue than 
have made such an attack in the presence of that noble 

person, thus to attack him behind his back?” Mr. Ma- 
 caulay was called to order for his remarks; but he imme- 
diately added, that whilst Lord Brougham “sat there, 
however, there were few present who would venture to 


make such an attack upon him. Now that he had gone, 


from amongst them, was that the befitting time for an 
attack to be made upon him by those who, while he was 
there, dreaded the sarcastic powers of his extraordinary 
eloquence, and prudently shunned the encounter?” Mr. 
Croker was completely overwhelmed by his antagonists ; 
and Lord Brougham came out of the ordeal but little 
scathed. ‘The Grey ministry was now fully arranged, 
and ready for the great battle for the Reform Bill. 

The honor of bringing forward this most important 
measure was confided to Lord John Russell, though he 
was not a member of the cabinet, in consideration of his 
long and zealous support of the cause. On the Ist of 
March, 1831, he introduced the bill in the House of Com- 
mons, in a very able, elaborate, and powerful speech, for- 
cibly setting forth the defects of the existing system, and 
fully explaining the general outline and details of the 
government plan. One of his illustrations, in particular, 
has always seemed to us so happy, that we cannot refrain 
from citing it here at some length. Alluding to the ob- 
vious defects of the representative system, the noble lord 
said : — 

** Allow me to imagine, for a moment, a stranger from some 





* W. Cooke Taylor, Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel, 11. 173, 174. 
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distant country, who should arrive in England to examine our in- 
stitutions. All the information he had collected would have told 
him that this country was singular for the degree which it had 
attained in wealth, in science, and in civilization. He would 
have learned, that in no country have the arts of life been car- 
ried farther, nowhere the inventions of mechanical skill been 
rendered more conducive to the comfort and prosperity of man- 
kind. He would have made himself acquainted with its fame in 
history, and, above all, he would have been told that the proudest 
boast of this celebrated country was its political freedom. If, in 
addition to this, he had heard that once in six years this country, 
so wise, so renowned, so free, chose its representatives to sit in 
the great council, where all the ministerial affairs were discussed 
and determined ; he would not be a little curious to see the pro- 
cess by which so important and solemn an operation was effected. 
What, then, would be his surprise, if he were taken by his guide, 
whom he had asked to conduct him to one of the places of elec- 
tion, to a green mound [Old Sarum], and told that this green 
mound sent two members to Parliament, — or to be taken toa 
stone wall with three niches in it [Midhurst], and told that these 
three niches sent two members to Parliament,—or if he were 
shown a green park [Gatton], with many signs of flourishing veg- 
etable life, but none of human habitation, and told that this green 
park sent two members to Parliament? But his surprise would 
increase to astonishment if he were carried into the North of Eng- 
land, where he would see large, flourishing towns [Leeds, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, etc.], full of trade and activity, containing vast 
magazines of wealth and manufactures, and were told that these 
places had no representatives in the assembly which was said to 
represent the people. Suppose him, after all, for I will not dis- 
guise any part of the case, suppose him to ask for a specimen of 
popular election, and to be carried for that purpose to Liver- 
pool ; his surprise would be turned into disgust at the gross venal- 
ity and corruption which he would find to pervade the electors. 
After seeing all this, would he not wonder that a nation which 
had made such progress in every kind of knowledge, and which 
values itself for its freedom, should permit so absurd and defec- 
tive a system of representation any longer to prevail ?” * 


The same view was presented by Mr. Macaulay, with 
his usual felicity, at a subsequent stage of the debate. 
We shall quote his exact words, that our readers may 
have a clear idea of the state of representation in Eng- 
land, when Earl Grey took office. After complimenting 
Lord John Russell, Mr. Macaulay went on to remark : — 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, 11. 1063, 1064. 
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“If, Sir, | wished to make such a foreigner clearly under- 
stand what I consider as the great defects of our system, I would 
conduct him through that great city which lies to the north of 
Great Russell Street and Oxford Street, —a city superior in size 
and population to the capitals of many mighty kingdoms, and 
probably superior in opulence, intelligence, and general respecta- 
bility, to any city in the world. I would conduct him through 
that interminable succession of streets and squares, all consisting 
of well-built and well-furnished houses. I would make him ob- 
serve the brilliancy of the shops, and the crowd of well-appointed 
equipages. I would lead him round that magnificent circle of 
palaces which surrounds the Regent’s Park. I would tell him, 
that the rental of this district was far greater than that of the 
whole kingdom of Scotland at the time of-the Union. And then 
I would tell him, that this was an unrepresented district.” * 


But notwithstanding these defects, notwithstanding the 
whole body of the people clamored loudly for Reform, 
notwithstanding the terrible warnings which were every 
day coming across the Channel, and notwithstanding the 
subject had been agitated during many years, the Tory 
leaders to a man were “ready to die in the ditch of Old 
Sarum, where,” as one of the Reform speakers wittily 
said, “there was nothing but a ditch to die in.” They 
resisted the bill as a whole and in detail, with an energy 
worthy of a better cause; and fiercely maintained that, 
as England had risen to her present position under the 
wholesome influence of the “rotten boroughs,” there 
could be nothing wrong in the system, and any modifi- 
cation of it would be an unwise and rash innovation. 
One of the members for Gatton even went so far as to 
contend “that the only truly and thoroughly independent 
members in that House were the representatives of the 
close boroughs.” And because, within little more than 
fifty years, Lords Grenville, Brougham, and Plunkett, Sir 
S. Romilly, Burke, Pitt, Fox, Spencer Perceval, and Mr. 
Canning, with many other illustrious men, had entered 
Parliament by means of nomination-boroughs, it was 
boldly declared, as though the argument were unanswer- 
able, that, if these boroughs were disfranchised, “ all 
young men of talent” would henceforth and for ever be 
excluded from political life. Great stress was laid on 
this specious reasoning by the opponents of the bill; and 
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night after night honorable members came down to the 
House, with lachrymose countenances and long lists of 
great men who had sat for rotten boroughs, to plead 
against Reform, in order that a few youthful scions of 
noble houses, fresh from the banks of the Cam and the 
Isis, might style themselves members of Parliament while 
travelling on the Continent. The best reply to this ridic- 
ulous argument which we remember to have seen is in 
Mr. Macaulay’s first speech, and is in a happy vein of 
most exquisite sarcasm. He said: — 


** My honorable friend [Sir Robert H. Inglis, member for the 
University of Oxford], and almost all the gentlemen who have 
taken the same side with him in this debate, have dwelt much on 
the utility of close and rotten boroughs. It is by means of such 
boroughs, they tell us, that the ablest men have been introduced 
into Parliament. It is true, that many distinguished persons have 
represented places of this description. But, Sir, we must judge 
of a form of government by its general tendency, not by happy 
accidents. Despotism has its happy accidents. Yet we are not 
disposed to abolish all constitutional checks, to place an absolute 
master over us, and to take our chance whether he may be a 
Caligula or a Marcus Aurelius. In whatever way the House of 
Commons may be chosen, some able men will be chosen in that 
way who would not be chosen in any other way. If there were 
a law that the hundred tallest men in England should be mem- 
bers in Parliament, there would probably be some able men 
among them, who would come into Parliament in virtue of this 
law. If the hundred persons whose names stand first in the al- 
phabetical list of the Court Guide were made members of Parlia- 
ment, there would probably be able men among them. We read 
in ancient history, that a very able king was elected by the neigh- 
ing of his horse. But we shall scarcely, | think, adopt this mode 
of election. In one of the most celebrated republics of antiquity, 
Athens, the senators and magistrates were chosen by lot; and 
sometimes the lot fell fortunately. Once, for example, Soc- 
rates was in office. A cruel and unjust measure was brought 
forward. Socrates resisted it at the hazard of his own life. 
There is no event in Grecian history more interesting than that 
memorable resistance. Yet who would have offices assigned by 
lot, because the accident of the lot may have given to a great and 
good man a power which he would probably never have attained 
in any other way? We must judge, as I said, by the general 
tendency of a system. No person can doubt that a House of 
Commons chosen fairly by the middle classes will contain many 
very able men. Ido not say, that precisely the same able men 
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who would find their way into the present House of Commons 
will find their way into the reformed House ; — but that is not the 
question. No particular man is necessary to the state. We may 
depend on it, that, if we provide the country with free institutions, 
those institutions will provide it with great men.” * 


Sir James Mackintosh, too, when the second Reform 
Bill was under discussion, addressed himself to this pet 
argument of the Anti-Reformers. 


‘Might not the same dazzling commonplaces,” he asked, 
“have been opposed to the abolition of the court of the Star 
Chamber? ‘ What,’ it might have been said, ‘will you, in 
your frantic rage of innovation, demolish the tribunal in which 
Sir Thomas More, the best of men, and Lord Bacon, the great- 
est of philosophers, presided, — where Sir Edward Coke, the ora- 
cle of law, — where Burleigh and Walsingham, the most revered 
of English statesmen, sat as judges, — which Bacon, enlightened 
by philosophy, called the peculiar glory of our legislation, as be- 
ing “a court of criminal equity”? Will you, in your paroxysms 
of audacious frenzy, abolish this Preetorian tribunal,— this sole 
instrument for bridling popular incendiaries ?’ ” f 


It was by arguments as futile as these that the oppo- 
nents of the bill protracted the debate over seven nights, 
—a length of time unprecedented in Parliamentary his- 
tory; but at every point they were met and refuted by 
the Reformers. And when, with one desperate effort, the 
Tories evoked from past history the names of the mighty 
dead who had opposed Parliamentary Reform, Mr. Shiel, 
in a passage of overpowering eloquence, cited in answer 
the more splendid list of those who, having fought the 
good fight, had gone down to the grave the advocates 
of the popular cause. It is long since we have read his 
speech, but the memory of it still thrills in our veins as 
we recall to mind the eventful days of this memorable 
period. But, in spite of this stout opposition, the House 
did not divide on the first reading. ‘The Tories had re- 
served themselves for a future occasion. On the second 
reading the battle was fiercely renewed ; and now began 
to be seen the difficulties against which Earl Grey had 
to contend in carrying on the government with a Parlia- 
ment chosen under the Duke of Wellington. The sec- 
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ond reading was carried by a majority of only one ina 
House of more than six hundred,—a greater number 
than had ever before been known to divide on any ques- 
tion. But still ministers nobly persevered. ‘They went 
on with the bill until the 19th of April, whea they were 
left in a minority upon a motion made by General Gas- 
coyne, that the number of members from England and 
Wales ought not to be reduced. ‘The motion was art- 
fully designed to work on the “ No Popery” feelings of 
the country squires; and though ministers warned the 
House that the passage of the motion would be equiva- 
lent to a rejection of the bill, the bait took. The motion 
prevailed by a majority of eight. Ministers hesitated. 
Again they were defeated. On the 21st, the House re- 
fused to take up the Supplies; and an adjournment was 
carried against Lord Althorp. 

Only one of two courses now remained for ministers. 
They must either resign, or take the sense of the country. 
They wisely and patriotically chose the latter. The next 
day the king went down to the House of Lords in per- 
son, and prorogued Parliament, with a view to an imme- 
diate dissolution. ‘That day will long live in history; 
and certainly at no other time does William the Fourth 
stand so nobly before us, free alike from the influence of 
his wife, his sisters, and the children of Mrs. Jordan. For 
many long years, neither House had been the scene of 
such disgraceful acts as marked their sessions on that 
April afternoon. ‘The conduct of the Commons would 
have disgraced a debating society in Texas. But the 
Commons demeaned themselves like gentlemen when 
compared with their Lordships. We have rarely read of 
more riotous proceedings in any legislative body in a 
civilized land, than were witnessed in the Upper House. 
Hansard gives it up in despair. “It is impossible,” he 
says, “to describe the confusion, the noise, and impetu- 
osity that prevailed from one end of the House to the 
other. The peeresses present seemed alarmed. Some 
of the peers were, as it appeared in the confusion, almost 
scuffling, and as if shaking their hands at each other in 
anger.” Having given this remarkable display of good 
breeding, the noble lords listened with what grace they 
could to the king’s speech, whilst the Commons rushed 
in “tumultuously” from their own House of disorder and 
misrule. 
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In the elections, ministers carried every thing before 
them ; and we cannot now remember any other ministry 
which ever had so strong a majority as they could count 
upon when Parliament met in the following June. Af- 
ter a debate, which lasted three nights, the new Reform 
Bill passed to a second reading, by a majority of one 
hundred and thirty-six votes, on the 6th of July. Nev- 
ertheless, so unyielding was the resistance of the Tories, 
that, though the House went into committee on the 12th, 
it was not until the 21st of September that the bill final- 
ly passed, by a majority of one hundred and nine. On 
the next day, it was carried up to the Lords, by Lord Al- 
thorp, followed by a large number of the Commons. And 
now al] over the country was heard the question, “ What 
will the Lords do?” All eyes were fastened on their 
proceedings; and very audible were the warnings which 
reached their ears. Something of the feeling which ani- 
mated all classes may be gathered from Mr. Macdaulay’s 
memorable speech in the House of Commons, upon the 
third reading, on the 20th of September. So great was 
the sensation created by his remarks, that we shall quote 
from his speech at considerable length. After alluding to 
the arguments of the opponents of the bill, he observed :— 


** This, I say, is the advice bestowed on the Lords by those 
who call themselves the friends of aristocracy. That advice, so 
pernicious, will not be followed, I am well assured; yet I cannot 
but listen to it with uneasiness. I cannot but wonder that it 
should proceed from the lips of men who are constantly lecturing 
us on the duty of consulting history and experience. Have they 
ever heard what effects counsels like their own, when too faith- 
fully followed, have produced? MHave they ever visited that 
neighbouring country, which still presents to the eye, even of a 
passing stranger, the signs of a great dissolution and renovation 
of society? Have they ever walked by those stately mansions, 
now sinking into decay, and portioned out into lodging-rooms, 
which line the silent streets of the Faubourg St. Germain? Have 
they ever seen the ruins of those castles, whose terraces and gar- 
dens overhang the Loire? Have they ever heard, that from those 
magnificent hotels, from those ancient castles, an aristocracy, as 
splendid, as brave, as proud, as accomplished, as ever Europe 
saw, was driven forth to exile and beggary,—to implore the 
charity of hostile governments and hostile creeds, — to cut wood 
in the back settlements of America, — or to teach French in the 
school-rooms of London? And why were those haughty nobles 
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destroyed with that utter destruction? Why were they scattered 
over the face of the earth, their titles abolished, their escutcheons 
defaced, their parks wasted, their palaces dismantled, their heri- 
tage given to strangers? Because they had no sympathy with 
the people, — no discernment of the signs of their time, — be- 
cause, in the pride and narrowness of their hearts, they called 
those whose warnings might have saved them theorists and 
speculators, — because they refused all concession till the time 
had arrived when no concession would avail. I have no apprehen- 
sion that such a fate awaits the nobles of England. I draw no 
parallel between our aristocracy and that of France. Those 
who represent the Lords as a class whose power is incompatible 
with the just influence of the middle orders in the state, draw the 
parallel, and not I. They do all in their power to place the 
Lords and Commons of England in that position with respect to 
each other in which the French gentry stood with respect to the 
Tiers Etat. Butlam convinced that these advisers will not suc- 
ceed. We see, with pride and delight, among the friends of the 
people, the Talbots, the Cavendishes, the princely house of 
Howard. Foremost among those who have entitled themselves, 
by their exertions in this House, to the lasting gratitude of their 
countrymen, we see the descendants of Marlborough, of Russell, 
and of Derby. I hope, and firmly believe, that the Lords will 
see what their interest and their honor require. I hope, and 
firmly believe, that they will act in such a manner as to entitle 
themselves to the esteem and affection of the people. But if not, 
let not the enemies of Reform imagine that their reign is straight- 
way to recommence, or that they have obtained any thing more 
than a short and weary respite. We are bound to respect the 
constitutional rights of the Peers; but we are bound also not to 
forget our own. We, too, have our privileges, — we, too, are 
an estate of the realm. A House of Commons strong in the love 
and confidence of the people,—a House of Commons which 
has nothing to fear from a dissolution, — is something in the gov- 
ernment. Some persons, | well know, indulge a hope that the 
rejection of the bill will at once restore the domination of that 
party which fled from power last November, leaving every thing 
abroad and every thing at home in confusion, — leaving the Eu- 
ropean system, which it had built up at a vast cost of blood and 
treasure, falling to pieces in every direction, — leaving the dy- 
nasties which it had restored hastening into exile, — leaving the 
nations which it had joined together breaking away from each 
other, — leaving the fundholders in dismay, — leaving the peas- 
antry in insurrection, — leaving the most fertile counties lighted 
up with the fires of incendiaries, — leaving the capital in such a 
state, that a royal procession could not safely pass through it. 
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Dark and terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance 
of political affairs, was the day of their flight. Far darker and 
far more terrible will be the day of their return ; they will return 
in opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was never 
before united on any internal question, — united as firmly as 
when the Armada was sailing up the Channel, — united as when 
Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. They 
will return pledged to defend evils which the people are resolved 
to destroy ; they will return to a situation in which they can stand 
only by crushing and trampling down public opinion, and from 
which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag down with them 
the whole frame of society. Against such evils, should such 
evils appear to threaten the country, it will be our privilege and 
our duty to warn our gracious and beloved sovereign. It will 
be our privilege and our duty to convey the wishes of a loyal 
people to the throne of a patriot king. At such a crisis the 
proper place for the House of Commons is in the front of the na- 
tion; and in that place this House will assuredly be found. 
Whatever prejudice or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the 
empire, here, I trust, will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, 
and the energy that may save it.”’ * 


The debate in the House of Lords took place on the 
second reading; and was opened, on the 3d of October, 
by Earl Grey, in a speech fully displaying those consum- 
mate powers as an orator which he possessed in larger 
measure than any other man then in Parliament, or who 
had been in Parliament since the days of Pitt and Fox. 
After alluding in fitting terms to the importance of the 
occasion, and looking back to a period anterior to the 
first French Revolution, he could point to his support of 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform during nearly half a 
century, and proudly declare that he appeared before 
them as the advocate of principles from which he had 
never swerved. He then proceeded to answer, one after 
another, the various objections urged against the bill, and 
to press home upon their Lordships the justice, propriety, 
and necessity of adopting a large and generous plan, — 
no bit-by-bit Reform, but a measure which should be final, 
and satisfy the just demands of the people. His appeal 
to the bishops to give their support to the bill was, in 
particular, admirably conceived and powerfully expressed, 
but it fell on deaf ears and insensible hearts. ‘he de- 
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bate lasted until the 7th, when the House divided, and 
the bill was thrown out by a majority of forty-one. 
Twenty-one bishops voted against it. Only one, 
Henry Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, voted for it. The 
bishops had turned the scales, and defeated the bill. Nor 
need we be surprised at this result. With a few honor- 
able exceptions, the bishops of the Anglican Church have 
almost invariably been found ranged on the side of pre- 
scriptive tyranny, and zealously opposing all needful re- 
forms. Immediately after the defeat of the bill, the 
House of Commons passed a vote of confidence in min- 
isters, by a large majority. It had the desired effect. 
Ministers did not resign; and on the 20th, the king went 
down to the Lords, and with a firm and resolute tone 
prorogued Parliament, that the battle might again be re- 
newed, at an early day. 

Parliament met again early in December; and on the 
12th, Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in the 
third Reform Bill. The second reading was carried by a 
majority of a hundred and sixty-two votes, — the largest 
majority which had yet been obtained. And now every 
effort was made to cause delay by the Tories, under the 
leadership of Mr. John Wilson Croker, — a man in every 
respect peculiarly fitted to undertake a work which Sir 
Robert Peel and other prominent men of his part 
scorned to touch; but all to no purpose. The bill finall 
passed the House, on the 23d of March, 1832. The Lords 
had again to assume the responsibility. The bill had its 
first reading at once; and on the 9th of April, the debate 
commenced on the second reading, which, after an ani- 
mated discussion, was carried by a majority of nine. On 
the 7th of May, the House went into committee ; and on 
the first division, ministers were left in a minority of thir- 
ty-five. Earl Grey must either obtain authority to create 
an unlimited number of new peers, in order to carry the 
bill, or resign. ‘There was no other alternative; and the 
king was made to understand it. But he was afraid to 
grant the necessary power, and yielded to the improper 
influence of those who were not his constitutional ad- 
visers. Ministers determined to make a clean job of it. 
They one and all resigned. 'The Duke of Wellington 
was then invited to form an administration; but, after 

going from house to house with Lord Lyndhurst, he 
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found it a task much beyond his abilities, and wisely 
gave up the attempt. As a matter of necessity, Earl 
Grey and his colleagues were recalled, with that power 
which they deemed necessary to the passage of the bill. 
It was not, however, exerted. The king had hit upon a 
notable scheme to avoid Scylla and Charybdis. By his 
personal solicitation he induced the Duke of Wellington 
and about a hundred other peers to absent themselves 
during the further discussion of the measure. There was 
no longer any difficulty about obtaining a majority in its 
favor; and on the final vote ministers had a majority of 
eighty-four. On the 7th of June, the royal assent was 
given to the bill, and it became law. 

Thus was accomplished one of the greatest and most 
beneficial reforms ever effected in the history of any age 
or nation. ‘The names of those noble men who con- 
ducted it to a successful issue will always be dear to the 
lovers of freedom throughout the world. Chief amon 
them were Charles, Earl Grey, and Lord John Russell- 
To them, more than to any one else, must the honor and 
glory of this victory belong. But neither will those who 
stood by them through good report and through ill report 
ever be forgotten. All will be held in lasting and honor- 
able remembrance. It is difficult, however, for one not 
well conversant with the history of this period to under- 
stand the extreme difficulties in which Earl Grey was 


placed, or to estimate the popular excitement throughout 
the country. 


‘*‘ Those were proud and happy days,” said Mr. Macaulay, from 
his place in Parliament, during the exciting debates of 1840, 
“‘ when, amidst the praises and blessings of millions, my noble 
friend [Lord John Russell] led us on in the great struggle for the 
Reform Bill, — when hundreds waited around our doors till sun- 
rise to hear the tidings of our success, — and when the great 
cities of the empire poured forth their population on the high- 
ways, to meet the mails that were bringing from the capital the 
tidings whether the battle of the people was lost or won. ‘Those 
days were such days as my noble friend cannot hope to see 
again. ‘Two such triumphs would be too much for one life.” * 


The war-cry to which the people rallied was, “ ‘The 
bill! the whole bill! and nothing but the bill!” That 
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was their object; and no feeble or inefficient measure, no 
bit-by-bit reform, would have satisfied them. This Earl 
Grey saw and knew. He accordingly prepared his bill 
to suit that demand; and he acted the part of a great, 
and wise, and patriotic statesman, despising all shams 
and half-measures. But by so doing he added to those 
who were opposed to all reform,—to those who be- 
lieved in the absolute and essential perfection of the Brit- 
ish constitution, —a large body, who thought his meas- 
ure too broad and sweeping. Accordingly, we find it 
opposed upon almost innumerable grounds. Sir Charles 
Wetherell quoted the classics to prove that it gave too 
much. Henry Hunt, while he supported it, was quite as 
certain that it did not give enough. But in the ranks of 
its opponents were arrayed all classes, from borough- 
mongers up to the representatives of the two great uni- 
versities, and the heads of the Church, each fiercely de- 
nouncing the bill and its authors. Earl Grey had to re- 
strain his followers, to conquer his enemies, and to sustain 
the king in his true position, while he contended against 
court intrigues and bed-chamber influence. Perhaps no 
other man could have done the work which he did, and 
did so well. 

Out of Parliament, the most extravagant expectations 
were entertained of the results which would flow from 
the passage’ of the bill. The greatest wit of modern 
times has well hit them off, in one of his speeches at a 
Reform meeting. “ There will be mistakes at first,” said 
he, “as there are in all changes. All young ladies will 
imagine (as soon as this bill is carried) that they will be 
instantly married. Schoolboys believe that gerunds and 
supines will be abolished, and that currant tarts must ul- 
timately come down in price; the corporal and sergeant 
are sure of double pay; bad poets will expect a demand 
for their epics ; fools will be disappointed, as they always 
are ; reasonable men, who know what to expect, will 
find that a very serious good has been obtained.” * Min- 
isters were taunted in Parliament with the foolish and 
unreasonable hopes of some of their followers; and the 
fact, strange as it might seem to one unacquainted with 
the means by which party warfare is carried on, was ac- 
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tually used as an argument against the bill. But they 
were undismayed by the follies of their own adherents, 
and the gloomy forebodings of their antagonists. They 
saw with a clear eye what were the defects to be rem- 
edied, and what the reforms to be effected; and with an 
equally clear eye they saw what were the remedies, and 
how they were to proceed in their reforms. They did not 
hesitate, therefore, to disfranchise a long list of rotten 
boroughs, and distribute their members among the large 
counties and great manufacturing and commercial towns. 
“The intention of these arrangements,” said Earl Grey, 
on moving the second reading in the Lords, “ is, to infuse 
new health and vigor into the Constitution, to lop off de- 
cayed branches, and to ingraft on the parent stock new 
and healthful shoots, which shall bring forth good fruit ; 
thus acting upon the principle of the husbandman, — 


‘ Inutilesque falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inserit.’ 

Such is the object which my colleagues and myself have 
in view; and this is the plan which I hope to show to 
your Lordships is not only unattended with dangers, 
but is calculated to give new securities and additional 
strength to our institutions.” The result proved the wis- 
dom and foresight of the administration. While the rest 
of Europe has been distracted and torn by civil conflicts, 
England, in virtue of the Reform Bill, has enjoyed a de- 
gree of peace and tranquillity far greater than she had 
before known. 

The Reform Bill was the crowning glory of Earl 
Grey’s ministry. Other important measures of retrench- 
ment and reform, however, were carried in the two years 
during which it remained in power after the passage of 
that beneficent act. The most important of these were 
the new Poor Law, the renewal and modification of the 
Bank Charter, the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter, with an omission of the clauses allowing it to 
act in a trading capacity, the abolition of slavery in the 
Colonies, and an attempt to tranquillize Ireland, which, 
without effecting the desired object, led to the resignation 
of Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham, and their seces- 
sion from the Whig party. At length, an indiscreet and 
unstatesmanlike admission of the new Irish Secretary 
in the House of Commons in regard to the Coercion 
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Bill having led to Lord Althorp’s resignation, Earl Grey, 
who was now in his seventy-first year, determined to re- 
sign and withdraw from the scenes which he had so 
much adorned. His resignation of course rendered a re- 
construction of the ministry necessary. His speech on 
this occasion contained a masterly vindication of the 
course which he had pursued while at the head of the 
government; and at the risk of extending this article be- 


yond its proper limits, we shall quote a portion of his re- 
marks. 


*‘ On the first night I appeared here as a minister, I stated the 
principles on which my government should be conducted. I de- 
clared, that the three great and leading objects of my administra- 
tion should be a Reform of Parliament, peace, and economical 
reform. LI appeal with confidence to the House and the people 
to say, whether these principles have not been faithfully main- 
tained. I know that we have been frequently told that we do 
nothing, — that the present session has almost passed without any 
thing being accomplished. But if your Lordships attend to the 
quarter whence these complaints arise, you will see that those 
who make them most loudly are ina considerable degree the 
cause of them, by occupying the House of Commons, night af- 
ter night, by motions which I will not designate otherwise than 
as motions by which the public business is obstructed. No one 
in this House, or elsewhere, will say that Reform in Parliament 
is a pledge which I have not fully redeemed. Peace was the next 
principle of my government ;— how has it been maintained ? 
When we came into office, we found the country in a most dif: 
ficult position as to foreign policy ;— many of those difficulties 
have been removed. ‘The noble marquess opposite (the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry) shakes his head, and appears to dissent 
from this proposition. I shall be ready to enter fully into the 
question with the noble marquess at any time when it shall be 
brought forward, and | will undertake to show, that we have not 
only maintained tranquillity, but that we now leave the govern- 
ment, having secured a greater probability of the peace of Eu- 
rope being continued than when we took office. With respect 
to economical reform, the reproach on that head will hardly be 
that we have done too little. We have reduced the expenses 
of all the establishments in the country; we have taken off 
£ 4,500,000 of taxation, for which we are entitled to the greater 
praise, as having immediately succeeded the great and merito- 
rious reductions made by the noble duke opposite [the Duke of 
Wellington], and by previous administrations, for which I am 
ready to give our predecessors full credit. Places have been 
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abolished, and the patronage of the crown has been diminished, 
to a degree which your Lordships may, perhaps, consider inex- 
pedient; and with regard to which, being now divested of any 
further interest in the question as a minister ofthe crown, I feel 
bound in justice to admit, that my only doubt is, whether we have 
not done rather too much. With respect to the internal state of 
the country, let your Lordships recollect what it was when we 
took office, and let it be borne in mind that we now leave it in 
improved circumstances, — trade in a sound and healthy state, 
the manufacturers generally employed, public credit improved, 
the revenue greatly increasing, and all interests in a better con- 
dition, with one single exception, —agriculture ; and even the 
depression of that interest rather affects the landlord, who will be 
called on for a reduction of rents, to which he must submit, than 
the tenant, who chiefly suffers from the bad administration of the 
Poor Laws, and who will be relieved by the improvement of 
them. Political and trades’ unions, my Lords, have disap- 
peared, and without the application for any extraordinary power 
on the part of the government. It must be in your Lordships’ 
recollection, how we have been pressed on this subject, how we 
have been reproved for supineness and want of energy, for not 
asking for new laws and new enactments. We have resisted 
these applications, — we have exerted the ordinary powers of the 
law with a firm hand, and the result has been successful; and in 
this instance at least | may appeal to your Lordships and the 
country, that the administration has not shown (except in the 
single case of the bill which is now before your Lordships, and 
which the most absolute necessity demanded) any disposition to 
call for new and extraordinary powers inconsistent with the 
genius of the Constitution. This, then, is the statement which I 
have to offer to your Lordships. I have stated the reasons for 
my resignation, and I look with satisfaction upon the state in 
which I now leave the affairs of the country. It has been fre- 
quently, indeed, said, that we have done nothing. Was Reform 
of Parliament nothing? Was the passing of that delicate and 
difficult measure, the abolition of Colonial slavery, nothing ? 
Was the settlement of the East India Charter, and the opening 
of the trade of our extensive dominions in India, nothing ? Was 
the arrangement of the question as to the Bank Charter noth- 
ing? Are the various improvements in the law, of which the 
whole credit is due to my noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack [Lord Brougham], nothing? Were those reforms in the 
Jrish Church, on account of which we have been reproved on 


one side that we have done too much, — were they, and can 
they with truth be said to be, nothing ? ” * 
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In our former article we had occasion to notice the 
gross injustice done to the memory of Earl Grey by Miss 
Martineau; and in the present volume we have even 
stronger ground of complaint. She tells us that “ the 
close of his term of power was mortifying, if not igno- 
ble, in its character”; that his faults were those of “ in- 
capacity”; that “he knew no more of the British people 
than he did of the Spaniards or the Germans”; that 
“he did not see the scope of his own Reform Bill, and 
could not bear the consequences of his own greatest act, 
— the fruition of the aim of his whole life”; that “ he 

overned with a feeble and uncertain hand”; and she 
urther intimates a doubt “whether his conscience was 
illumined by the best lights of intelligence.” Then, after 
declaring that the Duke of Wellington’s reply to Earl 
Grey “ was nothing short of malignant,” she exults over 
it for “its perfect likeness, in conception and spirit, to 
Lord Grey’s speech against Canning.” This violent and 
abusive tirade is utterly unworthy of a serious refuta- 
tion ; and no one who looks at the life and character of 
Earl Grey, not blinded by bitter partisan prejudice, would 
thus paint the fit companion and chosen friend of the 

eatest statesman of modern times,— the man, too, 
who did what even Fox himself could not do. Miss 
Martineau’s picture has hardly a single point of resem- 
blance to the great man on whom she pours the vials of 
her indignation. The simple fact is, that Mr. Canning 
and Sir Robert Peel are the gods of her idolatry, and in 
her unbounded admiration of them she can perceive few 
excellences either in Earl Grey or in Viscount Mel- 
bourne. Both fall under the ban of her severe condem- 
nation. Lord Brougham much more truly described 
Earl Grey when he declared, that “in every quality of 
head and heart he excels every statesman of the age.” 

The cabinet was reconstructed without delay, and with 
but few modifications. Lord Melbourne became pre- 
mier. Lord Althorp was persuaded to return to office ; 
and most of the other ministers retained their old places. 
But they were destined to enjoy power for only a ver 
brief time. Earl Spencer’s death called Lord Althorp to 
the Upper House, and furnished the king an opportunity 
to dismiss his advisers, and bring in the Tories. A con- 
siderable length of time, however, elapsed before the 
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new ministry was arranged, as it was well understood 
that little reliance could be put on the support of Parlia- 
ment, even in the event of a general election. Nor did it 
possess within itself the elements of great strength. The 
Duke of Wellington, having commenced by filling no 
less than five principal offices and three subordinate sta- 
tions, finally satisfied himself with the Foreign Secre- 
taryship. Sir Robert Peel, the most vacillating politi- 
cian of modern times, was First Lord of the 'Treasury.* 
Lord Lyndhurst, the most persevering and indefatigable 
of intriguers, of course returned to the Wool-sack. Lord 
Aberdeen, undoubtedly an able and efficient statesman, 
was Colonial Secretary. Lord Wharncliffe was Privy 
Seal. Lord Ellenborough appears to have possessed few 
qualifications for the office of President of the Board of 
Control, to which he was appointed; and Sir Henry 
Hardinge was equally out of place as Irish Secretary. 
Such was the disposition of the principal offices; and it 
was easy to see that the love of place would be the chief 
means by which the ministry would hold out against the 
Opposition. The elections resulted in their complete 
discomfiture ; and they were beaten in division after di- 
vision in the House of Commons. But still they clung 
to office. At length they were so signally routed in a 
debate on the Irish question, that they were forced to re- 
linquish their grasp of place and patronage, having held 
office only about four months. 

Upon the resignation of the Peel and Wellington min- 
istry, the king sent for Earl Grey; but that veteran states- 
man declined office, and on his recommendation Lord 
Melbourne was empowered to form an administration. 
The personal and political character of this nobleman 
are pursued with the utmost virulence by Miss Mar- 
tineau, and the acts of his administration are described 
with unwarranted harshness.+ Yet he was a statesman 
of singular coolness and steadiness of mind, of enlarged 





* When old friends quarrel, some truth is likely to be elicited between 
them. ‘The Quarterly Review for June, 1847, contains a striking charac- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel, though it is disfigured by excessive bitterness. 

t A still fiercer and more vindictive attack, from an entirely opposite 
quarter, appeared in the Quarterly Review for January, 1850; but it is 
written in so virulent a tone that it can have but little effect in injuring 
Lord Melbourne’s character. A well-deserved eulogy upon him is con- 
tained in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1849. 
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views, and of unimpeachable integrity ; and called to his 
support able and upright men. His fault, in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s eyes, is, ostensibly, that he affected a laziness and 
indifference of manner, when he was in truth a man of 
unwearied energy and activity. It must be obvious to 
those who are acquainted with her political prejudices 
and predilections, that the real ground of offence is to be 
sought elsewhere. ‘The simple truth is, that his course 
was too moderate to suit her radical notions. Hence 
her account of his administration has all the characteris- 
tics of a partisan narrative, and is incorrect, distorted, 
and unfair. In consequence of the ill-repute into which 
Lord Brougham had fallen with the royal family, the 
Chancellorship was put into commission, and the next 
year was given to Lord Cottenham, its present holder. 
Lord John Russell was Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and leader in the House of Commons. Charles 
Grant (lately become Lord Glenelg) was Colonial Secre- 
tary. Lord Palmerston was once more in his old place 
at the Foreign Office. Lord Howick, the present Earl 
Grey, was Secretary at War. Mr. Spring Rice was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The other offices were in 
the main well filled; and the ministry appeared likely to 
effect many needed reforms, without falling into the idle 
theories of speculative politicians. 

They accomplished much; but would unquestionably 
have accomplished more, if they had been properly sup- 
ported in Parliament. One of their most important acts 
was the passage of the Municipal Reform Bill, by which 
the old and corrupt municipalities were thoroughly 
cleansed from the abuses that had crept in, in the course 
of centuries, and a new and better system for town gov- 
ernment was instituted. They passed the Dissenters’ 
Marriage Bill, and carried a scheme for the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths. They did much to el- 
evate the cause of education, by granting privileges to 
the University of London, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the High Church party, and by liberal 
grants of money to societies for the support of elemen- 
tary schools. In 1835, the first grant — £10,000 — was 
made for the establishment of a normal school, at which 
persons might be fitted to become teachers, and thus en- 
ter upon their important but most vexatious labors with 
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at least some previous discipline. They carried on the 
reform of the law, and cleared away some of its anom- 
alies and barbarities. ‘They introduced some reforms 
into the Established Church, where even the slightest 
reform is attended with more than ordinary difficulty. 
They tried to elevate the religious condition of Scotland, 
and accomplished something in that respect. They gov- 
erned Ireland ably and judiciously, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which thickly beset the path of government 
in that unhappy country. They broke up the Orange 
Associations. ‘They carried the nation safely through a 
period of great financial embarrassment and alarm. 
Miss Martineau says little about this; but a late writer, 
who has made the subject his particular study, tells us 
what was the state of things in the Stock Exchange at 
cne time during this period. “ Consternation,” says he, 
“reigned paramount; and almost every third man was a 
defaulter. All foreign securities were without a price ; 
the bankers refused to advance money; the brokers’ 
checks were first doubted, and then rejected ; nothing but 
bank-notes would be taken; and, with a desperation 
which will never be forgotten, the jobbers closed their 
books, refused to transact any business, and waited the 
result in almost abject despair.”* It was through difh- 
culties and dangers which would have disheartened most 
men, that Lord Melbourne had to carry on the govern- 
ment; and in spite of them all, he faithfully performed 
the work which had fallen upon him to do. 

The death of William the Fourth found the Whig 
ministers still engaged in their duties, regardless of a 
strong Tory and Radical Opposition. This event took 
place on the 20th of June, 1837, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, and the seventh of his reign. He had 
undoubtedly lost a considerable part of the popular- 
ity which greeted him upon his accession; but he was 
followed to the tomb by the respect and gratitude of a 
large proportion of his subjects. If he had possessed 
talents of a higher order and more steady and fixed po- 
litical principles, if his morals had been spotless, and his 
temper less yielding to the seductive influences of his 
own family, if he had stood by his ministers with a 





* John Francis, Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 
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firmer courage, and been less hasty in his expressions and 
his acts, he would have been entitled to a much higher 
name in history than can now be assigned him. Yet he 
must always hold a prominent rank among the sover- 
eigns of England. Indeed, we cannot perceive that his 
reputation is likely to be diminished by the just estimate 
of his character which will be formed when the passions 
that burned so fiercely in his own days shall have passed 
away. After a careful survey of his life, it is our delib- 
erate judgment that he was not merely the best prince of 
his family who has sat on the throne, but that few Brit- 
ish kings have more sedulously sought the good of their 
subjects. He was succeeded by his niece, the Princess 
Victoria, daughter of the late Duke of Kent, who, imme- 
diately after she was proclaimed, reappointed the Mel- 
bourne ministry. 

And here we must conclude our hasty survey of the 
period over which Miss Martineau’s work extends. The 
era which opened with the accession of Queen Victoria 
has been marked by many events of the utmost impor- 
tance; but we could hardly discuss them without bring- 
ing ourselves into collision with Miss Martineau on some 
question of political economy, at almost every step. 
Moreover, we should be forced to introduce subjects 
which are very properly excluded from this journal, and 
in their discussion we should only provoke angry contro- 
versy ; for many of the questions which would arise dur- 
ing an examination of this part of English history have 
almost, if not quite, as intimate a connection with Amer- 
ican, as they have with English, politics. We have a 
vital interest in preventing unsound theories from bein 
adopted here; and in reviewing this part of English his- 
tory, questions of political economy are the questions 
which most arrest our attention. For these reasons we 
shall not enter upon the reign of Queen Victoria. It 
was our intention at the close of this article to present a 
detailed picture of the present condition of England, in 
contrast with its condition when peace-was declared ; 
but we have already occupied so much space, that we 
can only briefly mention some of the most marked 
points. 

That many and great improvements in the political 


system of the country have characterized the period 
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which has elapsed since the Peace of Paris must be evi- 
dent to every one. And while it is very questionable 
whether all the changes have been wise and politic, it 
must be equally apparent that most of them have been 
beneficial, and will be even more beneficial in the.com- 
ing time. The most important of these changes, as we 
believe, was the Reform Bill. It not only extended the 
liberties of the people, destroyed old abuses, and pre- 
served the peace, prosperity, and power of the nation, 
but it prepared the way for every good measure which 
has been carried in England since its passage, and gave 
strength and perpetuity to the Constitution. While 
France and nearly all the rest of Europe have been 
vainly seeking after peace and freedom, England has en- 
joyed both, through the beneficent action of the Reform 
Bill. It was the central fact to which all the political 
changes which preceded it pointed, and from which all 
that have followed have been colored. 

The period of the peace has been marked by moral 
and social improvements, as well as by political progress. 
The criminal law has been shorn of many of its harshest 
and most cruel features, through the fearless labors of Sir 
S. Romilly and his coadjutors. The civil law has been 
reformed ; and the almost endless delays which disgraced 
the Court of Chancery under Lord Eldon, disappeared as 
soon ag Lord Brougham took office. Slavery in the 
Colonies has been abolished, through the exertions of 
Wilberforce and Buxton. Prison discipline has taken 
deep hold of the popular mind since Mrs. Fry began her 
difficult task. Science has advanced, and has devoted 
much of its attention to the improvement of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the mechanic arts. Commerce took 
anew start when the East India Company lost its ex- 
clusive privileges. The financial system was greatl 
amended by the renewal of the Bank Charter, with its 
fortunate alterations. Education has risen to a place in 
the public regard, in some degree commensurate with its 
importance. Railroads and canals owe their great ex- 
tension to this period; and have widely diffused the com- 
forts of life, while they have directly tended to elevate 
the moral and intellectual condition of the lower classes. 

The rights of conscience are more respected now than 
they were at the commencement of the period. The 
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Roman Catholics and the Dissenters have been gradually 
and constantly approaching the full enjoyment of their 
just political rights. But the time is yet far distant, we 
fear, when they will be placed on an equality with the 
Established Church, and the foul tyranny of ecclesiasti- 
cal exactions be abolished. In looking at the religious 
history of the period, our chief ground of regret is in the 
rise and spread of Tractarianism; and on that move- 
ment we can look only with extreme distrust. We can- 
not regard it otherwise than as most absurd in its prac- 
tices, unsound in its doctrines, and dangerous in its ten- 
dencies. But, like every other vagary of the human in- 
tellect, it will have its day, and then be numbered with 
the forgotten things of earth. In our own country it 
may serve to counteract the opposite, but equally dan- 
gerous, errors of Transcendentalism, and thus be produc- 
tive of some good, by showing men the absurdity of ex- 
treme opinions. Yet it can only be regarded as a dark 
spot on the history of our times, that men should turn 
back to the Middle Ages, and prefer darkness rather than 
light. 

et in this general progress Ireland has had but a very 
small share, it is because no man has yet been able to 
discover any adequate remedy for the terrible evils uuder 
which she groans. Nor are the evils themselves under- 
stood. Ireland still remains the almost hopeless problem 
which every minister must try to solve. Scotland, on 
the other hand, has shared the same prosperity which 
England has enjoyed. This prosperity, however, we be- 
lieve, has been greatly checked and impeded by the 
adoption of an unwise and ruinous system of free trade. 
The financial difficulties of 1846 and 1847 were as much 
owing to the abolition of the ‘Corn Laws as they were to 
the potato-rot or the railroad mania; and it is within 
our knowledge, that the British manufacturers cannot 
compete with the Belgians and Prussians under such a 
system. Yet in every respect, political, social, moral, 
and religious, England has made a wonderful progress 
during the peace. May that progress be preserved, and 


her course still be onward, in spite of all opposing in- 
fluences. C. C. S 
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Art. VI.— ERASMUS.* 


Tue pilgrim-scholar, who chances to enter on the Con- 
tinent by the way of Holland, must be very much want- 
ing in scholarly enthusiasm, if he does not linger a few 
hours about the quaint old town of Rotterdam, were it 
only for the sake of breathing the native air of one who, 
for half a century, was universally acknowledged king in 
the realm of letters, and of seeing an object which, more 
vividly than any thing else, places the man himself be- 
fore the mind’s eye. Crowning the centre of the bridge 
that arches over one of those canals which serve for 
streets in many of the towns of the Low Countries, and in 
the great market-square of the place, stands the brazen 
statue of a man of somewhat short and stooping stature, 
attired in a study-gown, trimmed with fur, having on his 
head the academic cap or turban of Sir Thomas More’s 
day, and clasping with his slender fingers a folio volume, 
over the open pages of which his apprehensive eyes and 
delicate cheeks seem to hang intently. It is the cele- 
brated Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

The huge volume of Erasmus’s correspondence, which 
we have had the pleasure and perplexity of exploring, for 
the purpose of finding out, if possible, what the man 
was, contains, as its frontispiece, a bust-engraving of 
him, under which some ingenious editor} has placed an 
epigram, that, translated quite literally from the Latin, 
would run somewhat as follows : — 

“ Of that great man, whose fame the wide world sounds 
Thou seest but half within this picture’s bounds, 
‘ Why not the whole?’ Good reader, cease to admire ; 
Not earth itself could hold the man entire! ” 
Any one who should see the enormous volume from 
which this was taken might, indeed, be tempted to query 





* 1. Epistolarum D. Erasmi Roterodami Libri XX XI. et P. Melanchthonis 
Libri 1V. Quibus adjictuntur Th. Mori et Lud. Vivis Epistola, una cum 
indicibus locupletissimis. Londini. Excudebant M. Flesher et R. Young. 
Folio. pp. 3220. Edition of 1642. 

2. Pilgrimages to Saint Mary of Walsingham and Saint Thomas of Can- 
terbury. By DesipEerivs Erasmus. Newly translated, with the Colloquy 
on Rash Vows, by the same Author, and his Characters of Archbishop 
Warham and Dean Colet, and illustrated with Notes. By Joun Govcn 
Nicuots, F.S. A. Westminster: John Bowyer Nichols & Son. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 248. 
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whether the panegyrist meant to say that the world could 
not contain the soul of Erasmus, or all that he had writ- 
ten. One thing he would be pretty certain to suspect, 
that the author of that volume must have been a man of 
some weight in his generation. “ The star of Germany,” 
— “the sun of literature,’ — “the prince of letters,’ — 
“the high-priest of polite learning,’ —“ the vindicator of 
theology,” — such were among the familiar titles of 
Erasmus in the mouths of his contemporaries; and it 
is said that letters were addressed to him with one or 
another of these superscriptions as their only direction, 
without the least fear of their miscarrying, because there 
was but one person in all the world to whom such titles 
could apply ;— wherein his correspondents were more 
safe than the modern Greek boy, who, having been sent 
to this country for his education, and desiring, on an 
early visit to his home, to communicate with his teacher, 
but forgetting his name and address, directed his letter 
to the American, wherever he might be." A letter to Vol- 
taire as the Frenchman, wherever he might be, would once 
have been likelier than this boy’s to reach its destination. 
Kings and emperors, cities and universities, popes and 
philosophers, vied with each other in their devotion to 
Prince Erasmus; and during nearly the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, at least till the outbreak of the 
Lutheran revolution, his life (says a writer, | whom one 
might suspect to be a Frenchman, if not informed of the 
fact) was “a continued series of triumphs..... ; an in- 
tellectual beatification, made up of feasts and concerts, 
at which were sung hymns composed in all the dialects 
of Europe.” “ King of the literary realm” we called 
Erasmus; but when we trace the analogy between his 
fate and that of a certain modern monarch, we are 
tempted now to describe him as citizen-king of the re- 
publican realm of letters. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, “that eternal miracle of na- 
ture,” (as one of the old editors makes Erasmus’s own 
autobiography commence by calling him,) was born in 
that town, in the year (according to the inscription on 
his monument) 1467, though almost as many years con- 
tend for the honor of his birth, as there were cities that 





* “* TIods rov Aueptxavoy, mov dy ein.” * + Audin. 
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claimed to be the birthplace of Homer. He was the 
natural son of a citizen of that place, named Gerard. 
Just before the child’s birth, his father, in consequence 
of the opposition made to his marrying by his parents 
and numerous brothers,— (the former for the sake of 
their pride, and the latter for the sake of the property, in- 
sisting upon his entering the Church,)— had fled to 
Rome, where he maintained himself for a time as a 
copyist, the art of printing not having reached there, and 
afterward gave himself to the higher studies. Hearing, 
shortly, from home that the object of his attachment was 
dead, for grief he took priestly orders. On returning 
home, however, he discovered that he had been imposed 
upon. He found her still living, a mother, and devoted 
to her child. This child was named Gerard, after his 
father; but when he grew up, he translated the Dutch 
name, which means “amiable,” into equivalent words, 
both Greek and Latin, and styled himself Desiderius 
Erasmus. At the age of four the boy was sent to school, 
in a few years was employed as a singing-boy in the 
Cathedral of Utrecht, and at nine was transferred to 
the high school of Deventer. After three or four years 
the plague broke out in that region, scattered the school, 
and sent young Erasmus home, an orphan. His father 
had left him in the hands of two guardians, who, thinking 
they could manage the property more to their own satis- 
faction if the boy could only be put out of the way, 
tried to persuade him to become a monk, and prevailed 
upon him, in fact, to connect himself, on probation, with 
a certain college, called “ Friars of Community.” There 
he suffered greatly; “ for,’ he says, “when they found 
a scholar that was of too high a spirit, and had too much 
life for a convent, they took more care to check and dis- 
courage him by threats and chastisements, than to in- 
struct him in true learning.” He returned, sick and sor- 
rowful, to his tutors, who tried all means of getting him 
to enter the monastery, even hiring people to expostulate 


with him and threaten him; but, unlike young Luther, © 


he had as little taste for monkery as for music. At last 
he said he would think of the matter, and on a certain 
day give them his decision; but when the day came, he 
made answer, that he had concluded to wait till he 
should understand better what the world was, what a 
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monastery was, and what he himself was. Upon this 
his governors declared they would resign their commis- 
sion, and leave him to shift for himself, which, he replied, 
he felt himself abundantly competent to do. At length, 
however, beset on all sides by friends, foes, and fevers, he 
yielded to the entreaties of one of his old college chums, 
who had entered the convent, and went in also, in his 
sixteenth or seventeenth year, and then and there wrote 
his first work, on “ Contempt of the World.” He cer- 
tainly had had no great reason to be in love with 
it yet. 

i 1492 he was ordained priest. About that time the 
Bishop of Cambray, who had hopes of a cardinal’s hat, 
and would have secured it, Erasmus says, if he could 
have raised the money, was meditating a journey to 
Rome for the purpose, and invited Erasmus to be his 
travelling companion and Latin spokesman. The Roman 
scheme fell through, but still Erasmus went to Paris, the 
Bishop promising to pay his expenses, which, however, 
he never did. By this time Erasmus had become so 
poor that he writes to a friend, —“ The first money I 
get I shall devote to the purchase of Greek books, and 
the next to buying clothes for my back.” At Paris he 
studied divinity. He says, however, he did not fancy 
the study, or rather he feared it, because he had a presen- 
timent that he should certainly study himself into heresy, 
and so bring upon himself endless trouble. The meta- 
physical lectures, too, he found as unpalatable and un- 
wholesome to his mind, as the bad bread and wine were 
to his bodily system. At the same time the plague, 
which returned annually for several years, did not allow 
him to study much, but kept him travelling between 
France and Holland, with an occasional visit to Eng- 
land. In this last-named courftry he made many friends, 
and a singular circumstance, he mentions, made him 
popular there; namely, that having, on one occasion, 
(probably as he was about to embark at Dover,) been 
robbed by certain real or pretended government officers, 
he not only did not revenge the injury, but came out 
shortly with a book in praise of the English king and 
people. 

In 1499 he was driven by pestilence to Louvain, 
where he studied law, and cooled himself, says Father 
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Dupin, with reading Accursius, Bartholus, and Baldus. 
He was soon invited to England again by the great 
promises of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which, how- 
ever, not being fulfilled to his mind, he made a journey 
in 1506 to Italy, and there, at Bononia, took the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. The way in which he became 
known to the Pope was singular. Having on his shoul- 
ders the white scapulary of the canons regular, he was 
mistaken in the streets for a plague-doctor, and pursued 
with stick, stone, and sword. He immediately wrote to 
the secretary of Julius IT., “in an agreeable and pathetic 
style,” old Dupin says, requesting a dispensation from 
the dangerous obligation of his order, which his Holiness 
was pleased to grant. He next visited Venice, where he 
corrected for the press established by the brothers Aldi 
(the famous printers after whom our Aldine editions are 
named), and thence passed on, through Padua and Fer- 
rara, to Rome, whither his fame had preceded him. He 
refused ,the office of Penitentiary, but accepted a press- 
ing invitation to return to England, whither he went in 
1509, and became the guest of Sir Thomas More, at 
whose house he wrote, and to whom he dedicated, his 
Encomium Moria, or Praise of Folly, the title suggest- 
ing the name of the proper patron for the work. Refus- 
ing the offer of a curacy under the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in 1510 he crossed over to Paris, whence, how- 
ever, he soon returned to England, and taught Greek at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Preferring, however, for some 
reason unknown to us, visiting England to living there, 
he soon departed for Bale, in Switzerland, and thence 
came round again tothe Low Countries, revisiting Eng- 
land now and then, in the few following years, and writ- 
ing all the time at the taverns where he stopped on his 
journeys, and sometimes*composing on horseback. It 
was in this period of his life that, after refusing repeated 
offers from the king of France, he accepted the office of 
state-councillor to the Archduke Charles of Austria, af- 
terwards Charles V., and took up his residence at Lou- 
vain. 

The names of Charles V. and Louvain remind us that 
we are approaching a period of Erasmus’s life, when a 
new kind of plague began to hunt him about from one 
position to another through the mental regions, as the 
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bodily plague had hitherto driven him from place to 
place ;— the period which calls us off from following the 
course of his life in this chronological manner, to survey 
some of his literary, philosophic, and theological labors, 
to glance at his long war with the monks, and, particu- 
larly, to remark upon his sorest conflict, that which was 
occasioned by a certain monk over in Germany. 

The works of Erasmus, to some of which we have al- 
ready alluded, make ten folio volumes. His Latin, par- 
ticularly in his letters, is so pure and free, that it has 
been said even Cicero would hardly have supposed his 
language capable of such flexibility. On the subject of 
Latinity he was at issue with a large body of the scholars 
of his day, against whom he wrote the Dialogues called 
the Ciceronian, condemning his opponents for making 
Cicero, not only the representative of the Augustan age 
of letters, but the exclusive standard of his language. 
His translations and editions of Greek and Latin clas- 
sics and fathers were numerous. To pass from mere 
philological to more practical productions, his Encomium 
Moria, the date and dedication of which have already 
been mentioned, created an immense sensation in its 
day, passing through twenty-seven editions during its 
author’s lifetime. This.work represents Folly as giving 
an account of her children, the monks, clergy, bishops, 
and popes of the age; yes, even the popes, for the writ- 
er had known Julius II. and Alexander VI., but had not 
yet known Leo X. The Colloquies, by which Erasmus 
is, perhaps, best known, popularly, as a scholar, were first 
published surreptitiously, from a manuscript which he 
had lent to some one ; and the publisher, by skilfully giv- 
ing out that the work was about to be prohibited as he- 
retical, managed to sell many thousand copies. Still, of 
the legitimate edition, in the year 1527 alone, no less 
than twenty-four thousand copies were disposed of. 
The object of the Colloquies was to write up morality at 
the expense of the superstitious usages of the Church. 
Morals and manners were the favorite subjects of Eras- 
mus’s pen, but he wrote various treatises on theology, 
ecclesiastical discipline, and piety. An old writer has 
said that Erasmus was “one of the first that treated 
matters of divinity in a genteel” (gentlemanly ?) “ way, 
disengaged from the sophistry and chicanery of the 
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schools.” His Enchiridion, or Christian Soldier’s Hand- 
book, was composed about the year 1500, at the instance 
of adevout lady, who had desired of him some treatise 
that might be edifying to her husband, a soldier, but not 
precisely of the cross. 'The work, it seems, failed to an- 
swer its immediate purpose, though the man admitted 
that there was more holiness in the book than in the au- 
thor. He wrote a Method of Divinity, or Treatise on 
Ministerial Preparation; an elaborate treatise on preach- 
ing, called “ Ecclesiastes,” and a treatise on the Chris- 
tian institution of marriage, called “ Connubial Pre- 
cepts,” and dedicated to Queen Catharine of England. 
In this last-named work, we notice, he advises that chil- 
dren, as early as the age of three years, be taught to 
bow at the name of Jesus and kiss the crucifix. He also 
wrote an elaborate defence of the confessional, answer- 
ing objections to it, and, at the same time, exposing its 
abuses and dangers. Especially does he deprecate too 
frequent confession, or repetition of it. He says, if one 
happens to relapse after confessing, it is enough to enu- 
merate the sins committed since the last confession ; “ it 
is not well to stir the dirt too often.” Some of his ex- 
pressions in this tract look, to a Protestant, almost ironi- 
cal, and make one think of Voltaire. The question, how 
much more sincere Erasmus may have been in his Ro- 
manism than the dying Voltaire, may safely be left to 
the Searcher of hearts. One could wish, however, that 
Carlyle, who has meted out so much more than common 
justice to the memory of the French philosopher, would 
undertake, with like spirit and ability, the case of Eras- 
mus. 

It must certainly be admitted that Erasmus was one 
of the most important forerunners and pioneers of the 
Reformation,—that he helped to prepare the mind of 
the age to respond to a call from Luther, to which he 
could not, indeed, respond himself. Erasmus, it has 
been said, picked the lock of the door, which Luther 

ushed open and entered. The common saying was, in 
the days of the Reformation, that “ Erasmus laid the 
egg, and Luther hatched it,” —a saying, however, which 
Erasmus, in elegant Latin, contradicts in several of his 
epistles, insisting that his was a hen’s egg, but Luther had 


brooded over some fiercer fowl, — a vulture, or a crow 
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at least. Erasmus disliked Luther, at the climacteric of 
the latter, almost as much as Luther did the Anabaptists 
themselves. We think of him, that delicate son of the 
Muses, whose fingers were so formidable to the brood of 
scholastic folly and pretension, monastic hypocrisy and 
harpyism, — when Luther arose, and renewed the attack 
which he had begun,—as shaking and swaying like 
a tall reed in the gale of Reformation that sweeps 
through Europe. Almost every page of his correspond- 
ence seems to show that Luther, — Luther,— is the 
spectre that haunts his life, and will not down. We 
fancy him going through Europe, seeking rest, and find- 
ing none, —running, as it were, instinctively, for the 
sake of keeping his balance, on a fence of neutrality, 
where he cannot well stand steady, — insisting to prince 
and prelate, to cardinal and pontiff, to king and scholar, 
that he knows not the man. In short, we are almost 


tempted to indorse the words of a living English essay- 
ist,” that Erasmus 


“was a Reformer, until the Reformation became a fearful re- 


ality ; a jester at the bulwarks of the Papacy, until they began 
to give way; a propagator of the Gospels, until men betook 


themselves to the study and application of them ;— in short, a 


learned, ingenious, benevolent, amiable, timid, irresolute man, 
who, bearing the responsibility, resigned to others the glory, of 
rescuing the human mind from the bondage of a thousand 


years,” 
But let us not judge too superficially,—too sweep- 


ingly. It may well be questioned whether what the re- 
viewer asserts in the last clause is true, — that Erasmus 
had specially the responsibility, that his was the gift 
and the mission, to do precisely the kind of work which 
Luther did. Possibly Erasmus knew his own nature, 
talents, and aptitudes better than they can be known to 
any of us. ‘There is much to be said for him, as well as 
against him, though his defenders may have gone as far 
towards one extreme as his defamers have towards the 
other. It may appear that such men did a work for the 
world, in their way, which they could not have done, or 
better than they could have done it, in any other way. 
Perhaps this is not the most favorable age of the world 
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for judging such a man as Erasmus. Discretion is not 
apt to be thought “the better part of” moral “ valor,” 
or even reconcilable with decision of character, in our 
day and country. Men forget that the mighty Missis- 
sippi winds and winds far and wide before it pours its 


volume of waters into the gulf, and that the track of the 
cannon-ball — 


‘‘ Shattering that it may reach, and shattering that it reaches” — 


is not the only nor the best emblem of a true, manly 
character and career. We are no panegyrists of Eras- 
mus, but we must say in his behalf, that one has no 
right (though it is a common course) to take for granted 
that a man, however great, strong, and clear in some re- 
spects, is necessarily clear and settled on certain points 
which we can see now to have been the main ones, and 
then proceed to charge him with inconsistency, luke- 
warmness, and cowardice. If it can be seen, or plausi- 
bly maintained, that his opinions, his convictions, really 
are not clear on certain matters, then let his moral char- 


acter have all the benefit of that mental uncertainty, so 


far as his moral character itself does not manifestly gen- 
erate the very skepticism or conservatism with which we 
reproach him ; but, at all events, let us have that charity 
which rejoiceth in the truth. The star of Europe paled, 
indeed, before the sun of Wittenberg, and went down 
slowly and sadly behind the horizon of Bale; but Eras- 
mus will never be forgotten as the herald of the Reforma- 
tion, — as one of the beginners of it, — as a great vindi- 
cator of the freedom of mind,—though he may have 
had many unnecessary apprehensions of the danger of 
consistently and thoroughly following out the principle 
of mental independence. 

It was in the year 1516—the year before Luther 
struck the first blow of his great revolution (we mean 
the blow of that hammer on the church-door of Witten- 
berg, which hit the right nail, and hit it on the head) — 
that Erasmus brought out the work which probably best 
entitled him to the thanks of the friends of the Reforma- 
tion, namely, his edition of the Greek New Testament, 
with a Latin translation, based upon the Vulgate, or 
common Latin version of the Church, but corrected by 
him after the Greek original. This raised a great hue 
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and cry against the man. “ Presumptuous fellow!” said 
the monks, “he undertakes to correct the Holy Ghost!” 
They could not bear the sight of that new language, the 
Devil had invented, they said, called Greek. It was, in- 
deed, a Greek fire, destined to work deadly mischief in 
the camp and city of the Prince Diabolus and the Lords 
Demas and Diotrephes. Leo, however, to whom the work 
was dedicated, sanctioned and patronized it. From this 
epoch must be dated Erasmus’s tedious and thorny con- 
flict with the divines of his age, particularly in the Uni- 
versities of Louvain and Paris, which resulted in a final 
edict of condemnation against him in 1531. His reply 
to the Parisian faculty gives us some singular glimpses 
of his notions, and of what, at that day, was accounted 
heresy. One of the propositions condemned by them 
was, that he was not sure that an angel was more excellent 
than a man. 

But we must pass on to those of Erasmus’s writings 
which, on almost every page, represent to us his impor- 
tant relation to the Reformation, — his letters. ‘These 
letters alone occupy, in the vast folio edition of double 
columns, twenty-one hundred pages. ‘T'wenty-eight 
books of them were published under his own auspices, in 
1521, and in the course of the fifteen remaining years of 
his life three books more grew up. So full of Luther 
are these letters, that it seems as if a history of the Ref- 
ormation might be drawn from them alone. But, full as 
they are of Luther, they are fuller of Erasmus. 

We have taken considerable pains to select, from the 
immense mass of Erasmus’s miscellaneous epistles, sun- 
dry passages of significance, which we do not find to 
have been quoted by the writers on the subject gener- 
ally, and which may help us to a fair view of the mind 
and merits of the man, in respect to the Lutheran move- 
ment. 

Erasmus, though, as we have seen, he had done much 
towards preparing the way for an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion, aimed less at reformation of Church doctrine than 
at reformation of Church discipline; less at that than at 
the restoration of letters. Least of all did he design a rev- 
olution in the ecclesiastical world, which, as a lover of 
ease and dignity, and leisure for study, he always, and no 
doubt sincerely, protested that he did cordially abominate. 
8* 
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As early as the June following Luther’s attack on in- 
dulgences, we find Erasmus writing to Cardinal Cajetan, 
from Antwerp, and acknowledging that even the enemies 
of Luther praise his life and character, and that he him- 
self had been sometimes unjust to the man, fearing he 
might bring discredit on polite learning, which was al- 
ready sufficiently obnoxious. He then refers to pam- 
phlets of Luther’s recently published, of which he had done 
all he could to prevent the publication, and which no one 
has seen him reading, nor heard him either approving or 
disapproving. He would not be so rash as to approve 
what he had not read, nor so sycophantic as to condemn 
what he knew nothing about. Already, it would seem, 
he had begun to be confounded with the Lutheran party, 
for he writes from Louvain “to a certain calumniator,” 
as the letter is headed, — “I neither accuse Luther nor 
defend him. But if you go on assailing my reputation 
with such petulance, see that, even my lenity being con- 
quered, I do not cause you to be celebrated a thousand 
years hence among virulent sycophants, illustrious scoun- 
drels, dangerous physicians.” And about the same time 
he complains to the Rector of the Academy, that one of 
the preachers had recently prayed that, as Paul, from be- 
ing a persecutor, had become a teacher of the Church, even 
so Luther and Erasmus might be converted. “ These 
jokes,” adds Erasmus, “if they please your Academy, I 
am the man that can bear.” 

More than a year had now passed since Luther’s first 
act of open resistance to the established abuses, and they 
of Wittenberg began to be impatient of the slowness of 
so distinguished a brother or father reformer to come out 
in their support. Melancthon wrote to him in January, 
1519, —“ Martin Luther, a most devoted admirer of your 
name, desires your approbation.” At length, in April, 
Luther himself wrote his first, and almost his last, letter 
to Erasmus, calling him “our glory and our hope,” beg- 
ging him to “acknowledge this little brother in Christ,” 
and, in short, couched in the most elaborate terms of 
mingled endearment and adulation. Erasmus’s reply from 
Louvain, under date of the June following, wants words 
to express what tragedies Luther’s books have excited down 
there ; “nor can,” he says, “the very false suspicion yet 
be banished from their minds, that your lucubrations were 
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written with my assistance, and that of this faction, as 
they call it, 1 am the standard-bearer.” “ For myself,’ 
he tells Luther, “so far as I can, I maintain my integri- 
ty,” (that is, his wholeness, meaning that he does not dis- 
tract his mind with the religious controversies,) “that I 
may the better serve the revival of good letters. And it 
seems to me” (and who will question Erasmus’s sincerity 
in this?) “that more is effected by civility and modera- 
tion, than by impetuosity. Thus it was that Christ 
brought the world under his dominion; thus Paul abro- 
gated the Jewish law, reducing every thing to allegory. 
It is more politic to decry those who abuse the Papal au- 
thority, than the Popes themselves. ..... I am not ad- 
monishing you what to do, but only to do always what 
you are doing now.” 

This correspondence took place before the Wittenberg 
bonfire. We soon find Erasmus writing in all directions, 
and to all sorts of people, pope, prince, prelate, intimate 
friends, and anonymous correspondents, defending himself 
with the most copious variety of reasoning and rhetoric 
against the suspicion of a Lutheran leaning. In Janu- 
ary, 1520, he writes from Louvain, that it seems to his 
enemies a fine sophism, but it was born amidst their 
cups (inter pocula), to yoke together himself and Luther, 
which, says he, is like yoking a bull and a deer. It must 
in justice be said, along with this, that Erasmus repeat- 
edly insists, and that most powerfully, to the Church dig- 
nitaries, upon Luther’s having a fair hearing. “If he is 
in error, I would have him corrected and cured, not 
crushed.” “Generous minds want to be taught, cannot 
bear to be forced. It is for tyrants to compel, for theolo- 
gians to convince.” He admits that the Pope’s authority 
is of great weight, but so much the more care should be 
taken, he says, not to expose it. Accordingly, he disap- 
proved highly of the Pope’s bull against Luther, and 
thought it would do more harm than good. And when 
he was at Cologne, he says, at the time of the Emperor’s 
coronation, he tried to bring it about, that Luther and 
Leo should both bear off the palm, the one of obedience, 
and the other of clemency. Erasmus alludes here, in 
part, probably, to what took place between himself and 
the Elector Frederic, when the latter had come to Co- 
logne to meet the Emperor, assist at his coronation, and 
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conduct him to the Diet of Worms. The Elector, on 
that occasion, sent for Erasmus, one morning, and re- 
quested his opinion of Luther. For some time Erasmus’s 


lips were as fixed as the eyes of the Elector, who stood 
with his back to the fire, awaiting the reply. At length 
it came :—“ Luther has committed two crimes: he has 
touched the Pope’s tiara and the maw of the monks.” 
But, not satisfied with this ironical answer, Frederic 
insisted on the philosopher’s writing down his real senti- 


ments. He accordingly retired, and drew up a list of 
*“ Axioms,” as he calls them, “in the Case of Martin Lu- 
ther, the Theologian,” in which he defends the rights of 
Luther as a free man, asserts the impolicy of persecuting 
him, and plainly intimates that, as regarded the merits of 
the case, all the wrong was not on his side. 

It may be said, indeed, and has been said, that Eras- 
mus knew to whom he was speaking, — that it was easy 
enough to defend Luther to Luther’s friends. But there 
is no good ground for such an insinuation against the 
man’s motives. For the fact is, that some of his most 
decided assertions of Luther’s rights as a man, responsi- 
ble to his own conscience, and to be managed only 
through his reason, were made to prominent Church dig- 
nitaries, bishops, and cardinals, who were Luther’s fore- 
most antagonists. Nor does his indignation, when Ul- 
rich Hitten ran off with his “ Axioms,” and published 


them, militate against this defence, for there were expres- 
sions in the paper, aside from the plea for Luther the 
man, which were not meant for the public eye or the 
Pope’s. We find Erasmus equally earnest and eloquent, 
then, in defending Luther as a man, and in defendin 


himself against the suspicion of siding with Luther the 


theologian and the revolutionizer. He praises to Leo 
Luther’s mode of interpreting Scripture, but insists that 
he follows Luther no farther than Luther follows Christ. 
In the same letter he says, — “ If any one has heard me, 


in my cups, defending Luther’s doctrine, I consent to be 


called a Lutheran.” This allusion to the cups seems to 


have been a favorite figure with him. “O unheard-of 
Lutheran I,’ he exclaims, in a letter to Cardinal Cam- 
peggio, “defining his position,” as we should say, —“ I, 


who was the first to condemn Luther’s books, because 
they seemed to me to tend towards tumult, which I have 
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always detested,—I, who was the first to oppose the 
publishing of his lucubrations, — I, almost the only one 


who has not read his writings, nor attempted to defend 


them, even in my cups, where whatever comes uppermost 
is usually written with wine, as it were, instead of ink.” 
“ T wash my hands of this tragedy,” he says in other let- 
ters, — “ I wish I were as clear of all vices as I am of this 
business. I would not hesitate to die, even without con- 
fession.” “In those articles which are condemned, of 
Luther’s books, I see nothing in which he agrees with 
me, except, perhaps, that what I say moderately and in 
its place, he says immoderately and unseasonably. ... . 
If this is agreeing,” adds Erasmus, “then wine and vine- 
gar agree.” 

But, said his enemies and rivals, if you are not on the 
side of Luther, prove it by writing against him. Silence 
implies consent. “ Does it?” answers Erasmus. “ If all 
are silent who do not write against the man, then has he 
a large party. But J have been so silent as to get all the 
Lutherans on my back.” 

Finding they could not provoke, they tried to laugh 
him into compliance. On one occasion, while Charles 
and his ministers were in session in the old town-hall 
at Worms, there entered a most extraordinary and unex- 
pected pantomime. A person representing John Reuch- 
lin, the Hebrew scholar, came in, threw down a bundle 
of fagots in the old Gothic fireplace, and disappeared. 
He was followed by a masked ecclesiastic, with a sharp 
nose, fiery eye, and compressed lips, who advanced slow- 
ly, saluting the company right and left, and after vainly 


endeavouring to straighten the crooked sticks and crook 


the straight ones, so as to make them fit, muttered some 
unintelligible jargon and retired, displaying on his back, 


as he did so, the name Erasmus. Luther entered next, 
of course, and simply set fire to the whole. 


But although, as Erasmus said, his envious enemies, 
with all their levers, could not stir nor start him, the time 


was drawing on for an open rupture between him and 
Luther. Though he had not attacked Luther, he had 
now and then let off a side-squib of a witticism against 


the Reformers; and some of them, too, had done things 


that particularly galled him,—for instance, Ulrich Hiitten, 


the knight-errant of the Reformation. Erasmus had writ- 
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ten a letter to the Archbishop of Mayence, which had to 
pass through the hands of Hiitten, then in the service of 
that dignitary. THiitten, instead of delivering it, broke 
the seal, read and published it, and, wherever Luther was 
named, he made Erasmus say, in the printed copy, “ our 


Luther.” Erasmus never forgot nor forgave it. He said, 
if accidental, it was most unlucky; but if it was treach- 
ery, it was worse than Punic. 

Krasmus’s enemies have turned to great account the 


attempt he made, about this time, to seduce Melanc- 
thon from Luther’s party ; but one would think their tone 


of triumph on this score should be somewhat abated b 
the mortifying confessions Melancthon himself made, 


after Luther’s death, of the slavish life he had led under 
the great Reformer’s dictatorship,—such a life that, he 


says, he had several times almost made up his mind to 


run away. 
The year 1521 had passed, and Erasmus still persisted 


in declining to attack Luther. The man, says he, has,a 
hundred hands. The thing is full of peril. “ Luther is 
too great for me to attack; too great for me to under- 
stand.” That was true: the man of words cannot easily 
understand the man of deeds. However, in December of 


that year, we find him asking leave of the Pope, through 
Cardinal Bembo, to read Luther’s books. ‘The years 


1522 and 1523 passed by. Henry VIII. and Pope ‘Adri 


an (Erasmus’s former fellow-student at Louvain) inef- 
fectually strove to spur him to the charge. The year 


1624 opened. ‘The new Pope, Clement, was profuse in 
his compliments, presents, and promises. But for our- 
selves, we must say, we think somewhat better of Eras- 
mus, than to believe that the absurd summons of a Bish- 
op Tonstal, conjuring him, by his hope of eternal glory, 


to stop the barking of that dismal Cerberus, or the ex- 
postulations of a Duke George, appealing to him on the 


score of dignity and decency, had much weight in the 
scale. The truth is, as early as 1520 Erasmus had said 


that, so soon as he should finish editing Augustine’s 
works, he would show how much he disliked seditious 


men, and respected the Roman See, little as she might 
need the support of his feeble hand. 
Luther, learning that Erasmus meditated an attack 


upon him, wrote him, in April, 1524, the following char- 
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acteristic letter, which, as we have never seen an Eng- 


lish version of it, we translate as literally as possible: — 


** Grate and peace from our Lord Jesus Christ. I have now 
been silent long enough, best Erasmus, and although I expected 


that you, the elder and superior, would break silence first, yet, as 
I have waited so long in vain, charity itself, I think, constrains me 


_to begin. First, I do not complain that you have kept somewhat 
aloof from us, in order that your cause might be the more safe 


and sound against my enemies, the Papists. Finally, I did not 


take it very ill, that, in some pamphlets you published for the 
sake of winning their favor, or appeasing their fury, you did 


somewhat bitterly bite and prick us. Since, indeed, we see that 
the Lord has not yet given you the strength or the sense to stand 


up with us freely and faithfully against these monsters of ours, 
nor are we the persons to require of thee what surpasses thy 


might and measure. Nay, we have tolerated, and would have 
venerated, thy imbecility and the measure of the gift of God which 


is in thee. ; For this, truly, the whole world cannot deny, that 
letters flourish and prevail, by which men come to a sound read- 


ing of the Scriptures, and that there is in thee a magnificent and 
excellent gift of God, for which we ought to be thankful. Ac- 


cordingly, I never wished, indeed, that, either deserting or neg- 
lecting your own stint, you would come over to our camp, for, 


although you might profit our cause much by genius and elo- 
quence, yet, as the spirit is wanting, it would be safer that you 
serve in your own gift. This was our only fear, that you might 


be induced by our adversaries to write books against our doc- 
trines, and then we should be under the necessity of withstanding 
you to your face. In fact, we have checked some, who had al- 
ready prepared pamphlets for the sake of drawing you into the 
arena, and this was the reason why | wished Hitten’s Expostula- 


tion, and much more your Sponge, had never been published, in 
which, unless I mistake, you yourself already perceive how easy 


it is to write about modesty, and to accuse Luther of wanting it, 
but how very difficult, nay, impossible, to exercise it, except by a 
singular gift of the spirit. Believe me, then, or not, Christ is my 
witness, that, from my heart, I pity you, for that the passions or 
efforts of so many persons have been roused against you, by 
which (since your human virtue is unequal to such mountains) I 
cannot believe that you are not moved. Although they, too, per- 
haps, may be stirred by a just zeal, and seem to themselves to have 
been unhandsomely provoked by you. And (to confess freely) 
as they are persons who, by reason of their own infirmity, also, 
cannot bear your bitterness and dissimulations (which you would 
have pass for prudence and moderation), they certainly have 
ground to be indignant, which they would not have if they had 
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stronger minds. And although I myself, an irritable person, 
have often been provoked to write somewhat bitterly, still I have 
done this only against the obstinate and indomitable. But my 
mildness and clemency toward sinners and blasphemers, however 
insane and iniquitous, have been sufficiently attested, I think, not 
only by my own conscience, but by the experience of many bear- 
ing me witness. So that | have hitherto reined in my pen, how- 
ever you might punch me, and have even written letters to friends 
(which have been read to you also) to restrain them until you 
should come out openly. For, although you do not sympathize 
with us, and either impiously or feignedly condemn or suspend 
many articles of piety, still 1 cannot and will not impute to you 
pertinacity. But now, what shallI do? Either way, the thing 
is most disagreeable. I could wish (if I were mediator) that they, 
also, would desist from attacking you with so much animosity, 
and would suffer your old age to sink peacefully to sleep in the 
Lord. And that they would truly do, in my opinion, if they 
had regard to your imbecility, and weighed the magnitude of the 
cause, which has long since exceeded your small measure, and 
especially as the affair has already reached a point where little 
danger were to be feared for our cause, though Erasmus should 
assail it with all his might, and even though he should sometimes 
resort to tooth and nail. On the other hand, if you, my Eras- 
mus, would consider their infirmity, and abstain from those bitter 
and briny figures of your rhetoric, although, to be sure, you nei- 
ther could nor dare assert our side, still you would let us pass un- 
touched, and advocate yourown. For there is some reason (you 
yourself being judge) why they should bear your bites somewhat 
hardly, namely, because human infirmity considers and fears 
much the name and authority of Erasmus, and it is a far different 
thing once to have been bitten by Erasmus, than to be ground up 
by the teeth of all the Papists at once. I wished to say these 
things, best Erasmus, in testimony of my candid disposition to- 
wards you, and of my desire that the Lord would give you a 
spirit worthy of your name, which if the Lord should defer giv- 
ing you, I beg you, meanwhile, if you cannot render us any other 
service, that you would simply remain a spectator of our tragedy, 
and not give aid and comfort to our adversaries, especially that 
you would not publish books against me, as | will not against 
you. Then, that you would consider those who complain of be- 
ing assailed for the Lutheran name as men like you and me, 
whom it is necessary to spare and pardon, and, as Paul says, 
bear one another’s burdens. There has been biting enough; we 
must see to it now, that we are not eaten up by each other, which 
would be a spectacle so much the more miserable, as it is quite 
certain that neither party, at least, wishes ill to religion, and that 
each may be better satisfied without being obstinate. Regard 
tenderly my infantile babbling, and farewell in the Lord.” 
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Erasmus’s answer to this “ civil letter,’ as he himself 
acknowledged it to be, though not found in his collected 
correspondence, has been discovered in some of the ar- 
chives. He says, among other things, that his writing 
against Luther may, after all, help Luther’s real cause 
more than many of its foolish friends do. 

In the autumn of 1524, Erasmus writes from Bale to 
King Henry, perhaps as a hint to induce him to make 
advances, that no printer there would dare to publish his 
book. However, the Disquisition on Free Will came out 
very soon, and early in the year 1525 we find Luther all 
taken up with refuting Erasmus; and near the end of the 
next year came out his book on the Bondage of the Will. 
He needed hardly to have apologized for delaying so 
long to answer such a work, at such a period of intense 
and eventful interest, political and personal, as the year 
1525. But he does apologize, and one excuse is the slip- 
periness of the book he has to handle. He compares 
Erasmus to an Ulysses, —a very Proteus. However, he 
undertakes to seize and subdue him. We, remembering 
Johnson’s reply to Boswell, —“ Sir, I know my will is 
free, and there ’s an end of it!” — may leave them to wres- 
tle, even in the shades, about those metaphysical shad- 
ows which exercised Milton’s lower angels, amusing our- 
selves, in passing, with the conclusion of Luther’s book, 
in which he calls on Erasmus to fulfil his promise, that 
he would surrender when defeated. “ You say,” says 
Luther, “that you do not assert, but only argue. I as- 
sert, and I call on every one to obey the truth which I 
maintain.” 

Erasmus says, playfully, that, from the moment he 
wrote his book on free will, he himself ceased to be a 
free agent. ‘There cannot be much satisfaction in pursu- 
ing the details of the quarrel. Both were evidently past 
the time when the nature of a man is in its best state of 
balance. ‘The one had been a little unsettled in his ner- 
vous system by excessive labor and many perplexities 
and provocations,—the other still more by labors, infir- 
mities, perplexities, and advancing years. Erasmus made 
a rejoinder to Luther, which the latter calls waspish, and 
a letter has been found in the archives of Weimar, in 
which the philosopher exhorts the Elector John to pun- 
ish his refractory subject. At the same time he wrote to 
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Luther, saying, —“I would wish you a better mind, 
were you not so well pleased with the one you have. 
Wish me what you will, only not your own disposition, 
unless the Lord see fit to change it.” Luther grew more 
and more bitter. One Trinity Sunday he prays his peo- 
ple and all good friends of Christ to be enemies of Eras- 
mus. He calls him “ Erasmus, that vainglorious ani- 
mal.” He charges them, as his last will and testament, 
to hate and loathe “ Erasmus, that viper.” He does not 
forget Erasmus, even amidst the charms of home and 
nature. Does he call his children out into the fields to 
admire a lovely sunset? He remembers how little Eras- 
mus can appreciate such things. “ Poor Erasmus!” he 
says, in a sort of apostrophe, “indeed, what can you 
know of such beauties? You gaze at God’s works as a 
cow stares at a new door!” Luther persisted in declar- 
ing that Erasmus wanted to establish paganism on the 
ruins of Christianity, and one of his last expressions with 
regard to his great antagonist was,—‘“ I hold Erasmus 
of Rotterdam to be Christ’s bitterest enemy.” 

Poor Erasmus seems to have had little comfort in his 
last years. He complains bitterly of the multitude of 
sects that have sprung up or crept in at Bale, and says, if - 
he knew any place free from that plague of heresy and 
schism, thither he would go to live; and when, in 1529, 
Charles V. came into Germany to settle the religious 
difficulties, and Erasmus was quoted as favoring tolera- 
tion, he came out with an indignant repudiation of the 
charge and asserted the right and duty of using the 
sword against heretics. ‘The gravel and the plague, 
stoves, fish-smells, and Ulrich Hiitten, seem to have tor- 
mented his life to the last. More than once he had left 
the little Swiss city, as he thought, for ever, saying, as he 
waved his farewell, “ Mayst thou never find a guest more 
troublesome than I have been!” But again and again 
he returned to it, for it was to be his last residence and 
resting-place. Refusing the offer of a cardinal’s hat, 
which he was too poor to accept, he was made Rector of 
Bale University, and died there, calling on Christ for 
mercy, on the 12th of July, 1536, in the seventieth year of 
his age. His last letter is dated the June previous, and 
signed, in abbreviated Latin, “ Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
with a sick hand” (“ Eras. Rot. eg. mani ”’). 
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Erasmus’s “ person,” we are informed, “ was small, with 
light hair, blue, half-closed eyes, full of acute observation, 
and humor playing about the delicate mouth; his air was 
so timorous, that he looked as if a breath would over- 
throw him, and he trembled at the very name of death.” 

Erasmus, in his latter days, beguiled some of the heavy 
hours by writing a sketch of his habits, principles, and ex- 
periences. “ His health,” he says, “was always delicate, 
and was tried by frequent fevers ; especially in his fiftieth 
year, on account of the eating of fish, the very odor of 
which was offensive to him. He had a simple spirit, and 
such an abhorrence of mendacity that, whén a boy, he 
hated boys who told lies, and, when old, was agitated 
bodily at the sight of them.” What he says here about 
his simplicity and truthfulness may provoke a smile from 
some readers, and a repetition of Burns’s lines about the 
difficulty of seeing oursel’s as ithers see us, and the pro- 
verbial dislike of certain natures to recognize their own 
image in others. But, after all, whoso shall carefully 
study the man’s whole situation and course, and consider 
that he lived in an age when fraud was consecrated by 
church example, and when even a Luther’s skirts were 
not quite clear, will probably admit that Erasmus, on the 
whole, is true and truthful in this also, and that even 
when he did consult expediency, it was not always what 
might be expedient for himself that he calculated, but 
oftener what might be expedient for humanity, accord- 
ing, of course, to his own standard of its true interests. 
Let us hear him a little further: —“ He never wrote any 
thing that pleased him...... He was a steadfast de- 
spiser of riches and dignities, and prized nothing above 
liberty and leisure. A candid appraiser of other men’s 
doctrines. In advancing good letters, none effected more 
than he, and he sustained a grievous odium from monks 
and barbarians on that very account. Up to his fiftieth 
year he had never attacked any person, nor been attacked 
by any one, with the pen. And it had been his purpose 
to keep his pen bloodless...... The Lutheran tragedy 
loaded him with intolerable odium; while he sought to 
serve” (not please) “each party, he was hawked at and 
picked to pieces by both.” 

In reviewing the career and character of Erasmus, we 
are filled with conflicting or alternate feelings of admira- 
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tion, impatience, and pity. Bravely did he battle with 
the pedants, bigots, and dunces of his day; much did he 
for the cause of reason, liberty, and liberality. Only, for 


himself, it would seem, he lived either too early or too 


late. And when we consider that he lived out the bet- 
ter part of his days in the twilight and transition period 
between the middle and the modern ages, we must be 
very ungrateful, if we can find it in our hearts to think 


it would have been as well had such a man never lived, 
— to join with those who would denounce him indiscrim- 


inately as a pedant, a conservative, a dilettante, a mock- 
er, and a timeserver, — or to refrain from cherishing with 
a somewhat tender respect the memory of the philosopher 


of Rotterdam. 
On the pedestal of Hrasmus’s statue at Rotterdam are 


inscribed two stanzas, which, in their own language 
(though it may seem like imposing on the ignorance of 
the uninitiated to say so) are not without a certain rich 


music, and which, if one should sacrifice something of 
their native melody, for the sake of giving a Chinese 


copy of a Dutch original, would run, in the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, somewhat literally, thus : — 


“‘ Here the great sun rose, and at Bale went under! 
Her saint the city honors in his grave ; 
She gives this second life, who the first gave, 


To him, the age’s light and lord and glorious wonder. 


*“ Whom Peace, Love, Learning, graced with mingling ray, 
No tomb could honor, nor ten worlds repay ; 
For that, must this blue vault Erasmus cover, — 


No narrower dome can roof his mausoleum over!” 
C.' Fe Be 





Art. VII.— WORDSWORTH THE CHRISTIAN POET. 


A PECULIAR interest is always attached to the closin 


period of the lives of men distinguished for their genins, 


or their position and their power over others.  ‘ The 
last words of King David, the anointed of God” and 


“the sweet Psalmist of Israel,’ — with what intenseness 


we read them, and how sacred to us is their import! 
That monarch had reigned for forty years, and “ he died,” 
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at last, as we are told, “in a good old age, full of days, 
riches, and honor.” But what constituted his chief honor 


and his permanent glory? Not the multitude of his rich- 
es, nor yet, again, his royal majesty. No, his wealth was 


soon squandered by his successors, and his dominion was 
eclipsed at once by the splendor of his son’s, and it soon 
wasted away and was comparatively forgotten. It was 
his works and his fame as the sweet Psalmist of Israel 


that transmitted his name with an undying renown. It 


is mainly as a poet, uttering rich strains forced from him 
by his eventful experience, that he has come down to us 
and is destined to an honor that cannot perish or be 
dimmed while there are hearts left upon earth to suffer 


and to rejoice. 


A parallel may be drawn between the illustrious Psalm- 


ist and a poet recently departed in our fatherland, which, 
in some points, is striking. Wordsworth died, as he did, 
in a good old age, full of days, and if not of riches, yet 


surely of honors. He did not indeed occupy a throne, 
yet he was the Poet Laureate of his monarch, and he sat 


on an inner throne whose foundation will endure when 
crowns and sceptres have vanished from the globe. 
He should not pass away without a special commem- 


oration in our Christian journals, for he was eminently a 
Christian poet. Not only did he drink in the inspirations 


of nature, and imbue himself with the truths and spirit 
of philosophy, but he was also the poet of humanity, 


and in the highest and best sense he was the poet of re- 


ligion, ‘Take the narrowest view you will of Christian- 


ity, you cannot so contract its compass as to exclude his 
writings fairly from it. Say that he only is a Christian 
poet who confines himself to the themes of religion and 


morality, and there is no place so sacred that the claims 
of Wordsworth, on this ground, should not be presented 


there. But Christianity does not make this illiberal esti- 
mate of the province and merits of poetry. Wherever 


God has shown forth his handiwork, in all the myriad 


powers and processes of creation, there is a field hallowed 


by the touch of his finger, and whoever by his pen por- 
trays worthily any part of these works is entitled to the 


respectful notice even of the Church and the pulpit. And 
he who paints to the eye of imagination, and in a spir- 


itual tone, the interior realm of man’s being, and sets 
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forth with elevation the philosophy of our nature, is dis- 
charging an office to be honored now by the Christian, 


and to be held in a pious and unfailing remembrance. 

The great man of whom we write was emphatically 
the poet of Nature. His spirit, like that of David, was 
steeped in her works, In his ear day was ever uttering 
speech unto day, and night showing knowledge unto 
night. Dwelling in a region of surpassing loveliness, 
where one seems to hear nothing but her melodies, and 
to see nothing but her delicate tracings, where indeed we 
feel an unearthly exhilaration breathed into us by the 
heaven-reflecting lake, the sublime mountain, the grace- 
ful valley, the modest rill and gentle waterfall, he inhaled 
constantly an atmosphere of quiet beauty. Others, amid 
sterner scenes, were putting forth a more fervid and ex- 
citing verse; but his long life fed itself with an unruffled 
content amid these tempered and peaceful views. The 
star above, the glowworm below, the humble daisy, the 
imposing mount,— all objects, whether enlarged or mi- 
nute, were made to pour their varying voices through 
his pliant measure. His attentive ear welcomed the 
glad testimony as a personal benefit : —“ Wherever snow 
falls, or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day and night 
meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is hung by 
clouds or sown with stars, wherever are forms with trans- 
parent boundaries, wherever are outlets into celestial 
space, wherever is danger, and awe, and love, there is 
beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee.” 

But the outward did not engross his powers. He en- 
tered also, and with the same all-comprehensive and the 
same minute fidelity, into a portraiture of the interior 
world. His personal experience was not apparently di- 
versified by many trials and changes of fortune. He was 
not, like the Psalmist of Israel, raised from the condition 
of a shepherd to that of filling a throne. He did not win 
laurels on the battle-field, or suffer so bitterly as David 
from trials and enemies, or from domestic afflictions. 
And yet, like him, he has struck nearly every chord of 
the human heart in its multitudinous experiences. He 
is alike skilled in the musings of abstract sentiment, and 
in the simplest emotion of the infant child. No hour is 
so jubilant and none so sad that he does not present us 
some line meet for the occasion. With a magic skill he 
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unlocks our very inner door, and enters alike our “ cham- 


bers of imagery” and our mansions of feeling, and those 
of silent, deep, and gentle, or of overmastering thought. 
Closely allied to this gift, and an exhibition sometimes 
of it in its largest scope, is his sympathy with those in 
humble life. He is the poet of humanity, and this, were 
it all we can say in his favor, constitutes him, so far forth, 
a Christian poet. Following in the steps of him who 
came to preach the Gospel to the poor and to seek and 
to save that which was lost, he espoused the cause of that 
class who had been hitherto undervalued by most in his 
vocation, and whom the great world would not yet re- 


ceive as brethren and equals. He left to others the un- 
worthy task of flattering the rich, and the titled, and the 
powerful, and gave himself to the elevation of the lowly. 
He resolutely denied the right of the educated to engross 
all knowledge of the true and the good to themselves. 
In his own high strain, he tells us, — and it is one of the 
noblest embodiments of the spirit of Christianity : — 


“The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts, — 
No mystery is here; no special boon 
For high and not for low, for proudly graced, 
And not for meek of heart. ‘The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 
As from the haughty palace. He whose soul 
Ponders this true equality may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 
Yet, in that meditation, will he find 
Motive to sadder grief, as we have found, — 
Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 
And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 
So wide a difference betwixt Man and Man.” 


That injustice he determined, according to his power, 
to redress. ‘Turning away from the supernatural ma- 
chinery of previous and contemporary poets, he went for 
his materials to the common walks of life, and to the 
passing experiences of universal man. The trials and 
sorrows of the poor and the unfortunate were among his 
favorite themes. The hapless and despised sailor, the 
prisoner and the exile, “'The Emigrant Mother,” “ The 
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Idiot Boy,” — topics like these engaged his whole heart. 
Whether his poem were founded on “ The Affections,” 
“The Fancy,” “The Imagination,” or on “ Sentiment 
and Reflection,” no human being was too obscure or too 
degraded for his notice, and no created thing encountered 
his contempt. He is not ashamed to picture to us and 
ask our regard for the beggar, and to give us, not only his 
tattered habiliments and his meagre dialect, but the se- 
crets of his heart, his inmost thought. 

He takes also a Christian interest in every period of 
life. A legitimate successor of his spiritual master, you 
see him with that patriarchal form and benignant coun- 
tenance calling to childhood, and pleading on its behalf. 
“ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come un- 
to me.” With a touching simplicity, which betokens a 
spirit that knew nothing of age, he exclaims : — 


‘“¢ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man. 
So let it be when I grow old, 
Or let me die.” 


This childlike temper kept him always in sympathy 
with the young; and it gushed forth in his blithe “ Char- 
acteristics of a Child Three Years Old,” and in his sweet 
“ Address to my Infant Daughter.” Happy parent! hap- 
py child! — we say it with tears of hope and of fear, as 
we read the bright lines, —-may love and wisdom join 
with genius and fulfil the tender prayer! 

But our poet did not rest in humanity; he ascended 
with a devout self-consecration to the Parent of all, and 
illumined the wide empire of his imagination with light 
taken from the altar of God. He was preéminently the 
poet of religion. At a period in which Byron, goaded 
by disappointed ambition to a fierce misanthropy and a 
scorn of all that is divine in heaven or on earth, was pol- 
luting not a few by a covert blasphemy, and when Shel- 
ley, embittered by the bigotry of the Church, and swayed 
by a gloomy temperament, was making poetry the ve- 
hicle of skepticism, Wordsworth employed his pen in a 
steady philosophic defence of religious truth. He stood 
forth to vindicate his own church from the assaults of 
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unbelief; and, what was far better, he infused into all 
his poetry the great principles and sentiments of the 
Church Wniversal. He came forward as an interpreter 
between God and man, vindicating the ways of’ Provi- 
dence, showing that religion is the only true basis of hap- 
piness, the great spring of individual well-being, the chief 
bond of society, and the inspirer of public as of private 
intellectual and moral advancement. 

He gives us in his poem on the “ Obligations of Civil 
to Religious Liberty,” an assurance of the instability and 
worthlessness of all patriotism except that which springs 
from religious principle. Having spoken of the sacrifice 
of Sidney and Russell in the cause of civil freedom, he 
adds : — 


* But these had fallen for profitless regret, 
Had not thy holy Church her champions bred, 
And claims from other worlds inspirited 
The star of Liberty to rise. Nor yet, 
(Grave this within thy heart!) if spiritual things 
Be lost, through apathy, or scorn, or fear, 
Shalt thou thy humbler franchises support, 
However hardly won or justly clear ; 
What came from Heaven to Heaven by nature clings, 
And, if dissevered thence, its course is short.” 


Wherever he lifts the curtain of futurity, he justifies 
the ancient tie by which the bard and the seer were 
made one. Poetry is in him truly “the vision and facul- 
ty divine.” He rises above the low office of the sooth- 
sayer, and is fired by the holiest inspirations of the proph- 
et. If he anticipates any coming good, either for the 
child or the man, it is always linked with obedience to 
the law of Christ. Social progress, national stability, 
freedom, and prosperity, the great movements of civiliza- 
tion, and the elevation of his species, —he makes the 
hope of these depend essentially and unalterably upon 
the spread of Christianity. No scheme of human device, 
no combination of men who set aside the fear of God 
and a reverence for his revealed truth, no agency looking 
to earth alone for its power, can in his view compensate 
for or supersede pure and undefiled religion. 

And while our poet thus exalted the religious element 
in his writings, he maintained a character pure like his 
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verse. His life did not present those sad inconsistencies 
which so often stand out between the author and his pro- 
ductions. He did not seem “half dust, half Deity, alike 
unfit to sink or soar.” There was no attempt in him to 
blend the demon and the divine. He was not called, 
when he sat down to write, to go out of his own charac- 
ter, and be for the time transformed to an angel of light. 
Poets have been termed the genus irritabile; and their 
nervous susceptibility has too often been a fountain of 
moral evil. Not only have they been miserable them- 
selves through ungoverned passion, but they have ren- 
dered their kindred, friends, and associates unhappy in 
their society. Wordsworth was exempt from this great 
source of temptation; he possessed the philosophic as 
well as the poetic temperament. Calm and equable by 
nature, he was led into a noble and dignified tranquillity 
by his mental habits. And these, again, were sustained 
by his religious faith and his strict moral purity. After 
the discipline of years, he appeared at last, in his serene 
old age, to use his own language, — 


** One by whom 
All effort seems forgotten; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
That patience now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need.” 


It may be said, we are aware, that he owed his purity 
to the fact that he lived much in solitude, and was not 
tempted by evil. But who can doubt that the same 
tempter who led Jesus into the wilderness, and set him 
on a high mountain, that he might entice him to abjure 
his God and abandon his Divine mission to man, must 
have whispered evil into the ear of him who was medi- 
tating his holy work amid the solitudes of England’s 
quiet lakes. Doubtless, like the rest of his race, with 
him who “ was tempted in all points as we are” at their 
head, he felt the solicitations of sin. Let it be remem- 
bered that the student, and especially the poet, is pecu- 
liarly exposed to moral evil by his very habit of exercis- 
ing the imagination in loneliness. It is therefore no light 
praise to testify, as we can of him, that, while another 
wrote loftily in many of his hours, and yet hated his 
kind so bitterly that he could say of himself in regard to 
them, — 
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** T stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts,” — 


and referred to the world and himself as “ foes,” the poet 
we describe could reverse this language. For though not 
among men, he was “of them.” He loved them, wrote 
for them, lived for them in his sequestered haunt. His 
virtue was the garniture of his verse; love found delight 
in his breast, and those who visited him in his retreat 
came away impressed with his social qualities, and his 
interest in man and society. By his pen and his lips he 
wedded truth and mercy; in him righteousness and 
peace were brought together, domesticated, so to speak, 
with genius and wisdom. And where the pen was 
pointed with a diamond from Heaven, the tongue also 
uttered oracles worthy of Zion’s hill. 

As a natural consequence of his personal worth, 
Wordsworth exerted a peculiar moral influence through 
his writings. They were not the effusions of a morbid 
self-consciousness ; he did not cling so obstinately to his 
own idiosyncrasy as to make every great character he 
described the vehicle of his personal peculiarities. He 
threw himself out generously into the qualities and the 
condition of others. If he has little of the poetic fren- 
zy, and does not rush often from earth to heaven and 
heaven to earth at one ‘bound, yet he does what is not 
less to be praised in his art. With a true “liberation,” 
he forgets himself, and becomes identified with truth, vir- 
tue, religion, and human well-being in all its manifold 
forms. We feel that it is good for us, for our moral na- 
ture no less than our mental, to dwell on his pages. He 
is full of a healthful sensibility, never sinking into mere 
sentimentalism. Our spirits are therefore braced in his 
presence; and we leave him stronger in faith, with new 
hopes for humanity, and quickened to fresh efforts for 
God and duty. We can say of him, what applies to few 
who have written so much, — that 


** He wrote no line, which, dying, he would wish to blot.” 


The tendency of all his productions is to do good,— 
good to the mind, good to the reason and imagination, 
good to the heart and the life. You can give yourself up 
generally to his Muse, as you can with safety to very few 
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merely human guides. The exceptions to this remark — 
as, for example, his occasional sanction of the glories of 
war, and his advocacy of the forms of government and of 
church establishments unfriendly, as we think, to man’s 
highest interests —are few. In the main, he writes on 
all topics from the Christian point of view; he disregards 
the false glare of a worldly splendor, and commends only 
that honor which cometh from above. If we sometimes 
disagree with him as to institutions and means for doing 
good, in his ends we heartily concur. 

It is good to follow him, because of his conscious in- 
tegrity and his fearless pursuit of the right. In his ear- 
lier years he encountered much obloquy; he drew on 
himself the abuses of many critics, and the disrespect of 
the public, by the peculiar character of his poetry. ‘The 
world were not pleased that he took his themes from so 
humble objects, and manifested a sympathy with what 
they despised. But he heeded not their taunts; he felt 
himself to be right, and he clung steadily to the high 
path he-had entered. Mark at this day the issue! A 
new age has come forward; the children have adopted 
his cause, and even the fathers, in many an instance, 
have at last sent in their adhesion to him. ‘The poor 
and unfortunate have found friends all around them, and 
their old champion at length wins the poet’s coronal. 
Freedom is the watchword of this age, and he who was 
among the foremost for the slave now finds troops of 
companions. ‘They whose strains lauded the rich and 
the titled and the mighty alone are passing into a rapid 
oblivion; while he who set virtue above gold, and truth 
and love higher than thrones and dominations, lived to 
see his star in the ascendant. 

And so it must be in all coming time. The poet who 
records the facts of our common life, who is true to na- 
ture and to man, cannot fail of ultimate success, nor yet 
of a final and general recognition. Truth and imagina- 
tion are not, as was once thought, enemies; they are 
friends and allies. We are not to look on the poet as an 
idle dreamer, and pity his illusions; if gifted for his voca- 
tion, he is a seer of the truth. He penetrates into our in- 
ner being and sees us as we are,— sees us as the mere 
reasoner cannot. We may not, therefore, distrust the ora- 
cles of imagination, though they come not from ascending 
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into heaven or descending into the deep. If they utter 
the heart of our every-day experience, they are the oracles 
of God. Honor to that illustrious spirit who has forged 
such bright links between wisdom and truth and poetry, 
and blended the highest inspirations with the sober walks 
of this our mortal life! 

Honor to the Christian poet, who has broken down the 
partition-wall between imagination and religion! Not 
in vain has he lived, who, dwelling apart from life’s tur- 
moil and conflicts, ministered an high-priest at the al- 
tar of thaé religion which accepts the sense of beauty as 
a gift of God, as in its true offices an all-sanctifying 
messenger to our race. We need, especially in this age 
of utilities and in this work-day world,— we need an eye 
to perceive the eternal “affinity between religion and po- 
etry ;— between religion, making up the deficiencies of 
reason by faith, and poetry, passionate for the instruction 
of reason ;— between religion, whose element is infini- 
tude and whose ultimate trust is the supreme of things, 
and poetry, ethereal and transcendent.” 

Honor, then, to the Christian poet! Thanks to him 
who has written out for us our truest thought, our holiest 
feeling! ‘The man who leaves on record an immortal 
verse, to be a breakwater against the flesh and the world, 
to be a quickener to our faith and devotion, to lift us 
above the beaten round of this dusty world, to hold be- 
fore us the true light where phantoms so often lure us 
astray, is among our noblest benefactors. ‘To an elevated 
genius, when conjoined with a corresponding virtue, we 
owe unspeakable obligations. ‘To him who in holy 
strains soothes our sorrows, and nerves us with a patient 
resignation to the will of the Highest, —to him who in- 
spires us to a steadfast virtue, as by sacred numbers he 
draws eside, even though but for a moment, the thick 
veil which hangs between us and the spirit- land, — we 
owe a debt we cannot easily discharge, a debt we cannot 
perhaps comprehend, wntil, like him, we have passed 
within that veil. 

It has been our purpose in this article simply to record 
our sense of the moral elevation of Wordsworth. We 
have not ventured on an analysis of his poetry in its lit- 
erary aspects. ‘Time will hang round his portrait ever- 
fresh chaplets of honor and beauty; we have but laid on 
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his tomb an early offering of Christian affection. It 
gives us great pleasure to learn that we shall soon re- 
ceive, through his nephew and literary executor, the Rev. 
Henry Wordsworth, the entire poem of which fragments 
are given us in his works under the name of “ The Re- 
cluse.” We anticipate a rich treat of autobiography in 
this work. A. B. M. 





* 


Arr. VIII.—THE DIVERSITY OF ORIGIN OF THE 
HUMAN RACES. 


WE have a right to consider the questions growing out 
of men’s physical relations as merely scientific questions, 
and to investigate them without reference to either poli- 
tics or religion. 

There are two distinct questions involved in the sub- 
ject which we have under discussion, — the Unity of 
Mankind, and the Diversity of Origin of the Human 
Races. ‘These are two distinct questions, having almost 
no connection with each other, but they are constantly 
confounded as if they were but one. 

We recognize the fact of the Unity of Mankind. It 
excites a feeling that raises men to the most elevated 
sense of their connection with each other. It is but the 
reflection of that Divine nature which pervades their 
whole being. It is because men feel thus related to each 
other, that they acknowledge those obligations of kind- 
ness and moral responsibility which rest upon them in 
their mutual relations. And it is because they have this 
innate feeling, that they are capable of joining in regu- 
lar societies with all their social and domestic affinities. 
This feeling unites men from the most diversified re- 
gions. Do we cease to recognize this unity of mankind 
because we are not of the same family ?— because we 
originate in various countries, and are born in Ameri- 
ca, England, Germany, France, Switzerland? Where 
the relationship of blood has ceased, do we cease to ac- 
knowledge that general bond which unites all men of ev- 
ery nation? By no means. This is a bond which ev- 
ery man feels more and more the farther he advances in 
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his intellectual and moral culture, and which in this de- 
velopment is continually placed upon higher and higher 
sper much so, that the physical relation arising 
rom a common descent is finally entirely lost sight of in 
the consciousness of the higher moral obligations. It is 
this consciousness which constitutes the true unity of 
mankind. 

But we know so little respecting the origin of that first 
human pair to which the white race is distinctly referred, 
that, even if it were possible to show that all men origi- 
nated from that one pair, the naturalist would still be 
required to exert himself to throw more light upon the 
process by which they were created, in the same manner 
as geologists have done respecting the formations and 
changes in the physical condition of our globe. We 
know so little respecting the first appearance of organ- 
ized beings in general, that, even if there were no ques- 
tions with regard to the origin of men, we might still 
inquire into the method of the origin of that first human 
pair, who have been considered as the acknowledged 
source whence all mankind have sprung, though it may 
be that they were not the only source. 

Such an investigation into the ways of nature, into 
the ways of the Creator, and into the circumstances un- 
der which organized beings were created, is a question 
wholly disconnected with religion, belonging entirely to 
the department of natural history. But, at the same time, 
we deny that, in the view which we take of these ques- 
tions, there is any thing contradicting the records in Gen- 
esis. Whatever is said there can be best explained by 
referring it to the historical races." We have no state- 
ments relating to the origin of the inhabitants now found 
in those parts of the world which were unknown to the 
ancients. 

Do we find in any part of the Scriptures any reference 
to the inhabitants of the arctic zone, of Japan, of China, 
of New Holland, or of America? Now, as philosophers, 





* In speaking of the historical and the non-historical races, we do not 
mean to say that the nations of the white race only have historical records, 
and that these records alone are highly valuable, for we know that the 
history of the Chinese extends far back, and how full their records are. 
We only intend, in making this distinction, to refer to the history in 
Genesis, in which the branches of the white race only are alluded to, 
and nowhere the colored races as such. 
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we ask, Whence did these nations come? And if we 
should find as an answer, that they were not related to 
Adam and Eve, and that they have an independent ori- 
gin, and if this should be substantiated by physical evi- 
dence, would there be any thing to conflict with the 
statements in Genesis? We have no narrative of the 
manner in which these parts of the world were peopled. 
We say, therefore, that, as far as the investigation will 
cover that ground, it has nothing to do with Genesis. 
We meet all objections at once, we dare to look them in 
the face; for there is no impropriety in considering all 
the possible meanings of the Scriptures, and nobody can 
object to such a course except those whose religion con- 
sists in a blind adoration of their own construction of 
the Bible. 

It has been charged upon the views here advanced, 
that they tend to the support of slavery, as if the ques- 
tion in its most extensive bearing did not involve the 
origin of the Chinese, of the Malays, and of the Indians, 
as well as that of the negro race. If the question of 
slavery had ever been connected with the colored races of 
Asia and America, we would acknowledge that these 
views have some bearing upon that subject. But is it 
really so?» Is that a fair objection to a philosophical in- 
vestigation? Here we have to do only with the question 
of the origin of men; let the politicians, let those who feel 
themselves called upon to regulate human society, see 
what they can do with the results. It is for us to ex- 
amine into the characters of different races, to ascertain 
their physical peculiarities, their natural developments. 
And we do nothing more than has already been attempt- 
ed long ago, when authors have designed to characterize 
nations. Because the French differ in many respects 
from the English, the Greeks, the Italians, etc., and be- 
cause we see in these nations different turns of mind, 
does it follow that the particular degree of civilization 
attained by one is also the best that others could enjoy, 
and the best that could be introduced into their social 
condition ? 

We disclaim, however, all connection with any ques- 
tion involving political matters. It is simply with refer- 
ence to the possibility of appreciating the differences ex- 
isting between different men, and of eventually determin- 
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ing whether they have originated all over the world, and 
under what circumstances, that we have here tried to trace 
some facts respecting the human races, and the animal 
kingdom, in all their different classes. 

We began by stating that the subject of unity and 
plurality of races involves two distinct questions, the 
question of the essential unity of mankind, and the ques- 
tion of the origin of men upon our globe. There is 
another view involved in this second question, which we 
would not dismiss without a few remarks. 

Are men, even if the diversity of their origin is estab- 
lished, to be considered as all belonging to one species, 
or are we to conclude that there are several different spe- 
cies among them? ‘The writer has been in this respect 
strangely misrepresented. Because he has at one time 
said that mankind constitutes one species, and at anoth- 
er time has said that men did not originate from one 
common stock, he has been represented as contradicting 
himself, as stating at one time one thing, and at another 
time another. He would therefore insist upon this distine- 
tion, that the unity of species does not involve a unity 
of origin, and that a diversity of origin does not involve 
a plurality of species. Moreover, what we should now 
consider as the characteristic of species is something very 
different from what has formerly been so considered. As 
soon as it was ascertained that animals differ so widely, 
it was found that what constitutes a species in certain 
types is something very different from what constitutes 
a species in other types, and that facts which prove an 
identity of species in some animals do not prove an iden-- 
tity or plurality in another group. 

It is well known that the horse and ass produce mules, 
though they constitute distinct species; again, it may 
be shown that certain polyps produce jelly-fishes, though 
they never pair with each other, and that they never- 
theless belong to the same species; but such facts would 
not constitute an evidence of unity or diversity in other 
groups of the animal kingdom. It would lead us too far 
into technical details to quote many more similar exam- 
ples, which would show equally well the fallacy of con- 
clusions derived from different quarters; but, on the other 
hand, we must insist upon the inestimable value of the 
inductions derived from facts of the same order, and nat- 
10 * 
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uralists will evince their competency to discuss these ques- 
tions by keeping within their legitimate ground. We 
must, however, give some details with reference to the 
limitation of the characteristics of species, as it has a di- 
rect bearing upon the investigation of the origin of organ- 
ized beings in general. 

There are animals in which the dualism which so uni- 
versally pervades the higher classes in the opposition be- 
tween the sexes is not introduced, and in which all the 
individuals have, morphologically and functionally, the 
same identical structure. Here the characteristics of 
species must be very different from what they are among 
those animals in which we recognize males and females. 

There are other groups in which this peculiar combi- 
nation of sexes presents very different proportions. We 
have among the higher animals about an equal number 
of individuals belonging to the two sexes. But in some 
of the classes, for instance, among insects, we have spe- 
cies in which the normal condition consists in a combi- 
nation of one female, generally called the queen, with 
several males, and large numbers of individuals destitute 
of sex. Now this combination is there the normal com- 
bination, and the idea of species in such types must be 
derived from the knowledge that this combination is a 
normal one, and that therefore the proportion of individ- 
uals is to be considered as one of the characteristics of 
the species in some classes ; but at the same time we must 
remember that these combinations are very different in 
other classes. 

There are many trees and plants in which a single 
stalk represents the whole species; there are those in 
which we never see detached and distinct individuals, 
but in which a number of individuals are constantly 
combined in one community, leading a common life, 
such as the corals. ‘There the idea of species is very 
different from that which we form when considering the 
higher animals in general. 

But it is not only in this respect that we frequently 
find a difference in the combinations of individuals in 
different species. We find also peculiar adaptations in 
the mode of association of species with each other. 
There are species which everywhere occur in shoals, in 
numerous herds. A life in large communities is the 
characteristic that distinguishes them from others. 
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Others live in solitude, and in the case of some of 
them even the males meet with the females only at par- 
ticular seasons of the year. Such bachelors among ani- 
mals may be found associating constantly with herds of 
other animals; or herds of different species may meet 
regularly and live a life in common, as the starlings and 
cattle. There are others in which all the individuals that 
have originated in one season remain in a shoal togeth- 
er for the first year, and afterwards separate; others con- 
tinue to live in large communities. For these, the prin- 
ciple of individuals living in communities is one of the 
characteristics of the species. We never consider her- 
ring as living otherwise than in shoals. We _ never 
think of bees as living otherwise than in swarms, or 
of pines otherwise than in forests. Such an asso- 
ciation of individuals is characteristic both in animals 
and plants; there are social plants as well as social ani- 
mals. The regular number of individuals which are 
brought together in ordinary circumstances is one of the 
peculiar natural characteristics of such species. It will at 
once be seen what is the bearing of these facts; they have 
reference to the question of the proportion of individ- 
uals originating in all the different species, — whether 
they were created in pairs, or whether they were created 
in larger numbers; upon one spot, or over a wider area. 

But for all those animals which have a wider range it 
is a further question whether their distribution, as it is at 
present, can be referred to migrations or not; whether the 
field which they cover is a field which they might cover 
by spreading from a common centre. 

One circumstance of importance in this investigation 
is the influence which external circumstances have upon 
the natural character of organized beings. ‘The question 
of the plurality or unity of the human races involves also 
the question of the limits of those influences, — of phys- 
ical causes which may act upon organized beings alter 
their creation. 

We have here to inquire what are the limits within 
which we know that organized beings have been modi- 
fied by physical circumstances, after they had been once 
placed upon the surface of our globe. 

As we have no tradition upon these questions, we can 
only argue from probabilities, from what we see at pres- 
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_ ent, from the nature of those beings now living, and the 
“ persistency of their characters as they are observed in 


our days, and refer to the few instances in which a direct 
comparison of organized beings at different periods has 
been possible. We allude to those animals preserved 
from very ancient times. ‘The monuments of Egypt 
have fortunately yielded skeletons of animals that lived 
several thousand years ago; from the same source seeds 
of plants have been obtained, that have been made to 
germinate and grow; and from the most minute and 
careful comparisons of these animals and plants of an- 
cient days with those of the same species now living in 
the same countries, it has been found that there is no 
difference between them,— that they agree precisely in all 
particulars as perfectly as the different individuals of the 
species now living agree together. So that we have in 
this fact, which has been fully investigated by Cuvier in 
his researches upon fossils, full evidence that time does 
not alter organized beings. A further consideration of 
this subject would include details too extensive for the 
present occasion. We return, therefore, to the human 
races. 

Having made the distinction between the questions of 
the unity of mankind and of the origin of men, — of the 
different races of men, —it is now a matter of great im- 
portance to show that these two questions are really dis- 
tinct questions, entirely independent of each other, and 
also to show what are the peculiarities of man con- 
stituting, physically, intellectually, and morally, that 
unity which is recognized among all men, even though 
their unity of origin be denied. 

The more general proposition can be very well sus- 
tained by the evidence derived from a special case, where 
men of the same nation,—=individuals whose studies, 
whose calling in life, have developed in them the same 
faculties, the same feelings, — being brought closely to- 
gether, relations spring up between them so intimate, as 
by far to outweigh the natural bonds which a common 
parentage may establish between men. Such individuals 
do not feel themselves to be near each other, do not 
sympathize in their aspirations, do not join in the same 
purposes, because they are brothers, because they be- 
long to the same family, because they are of the same 
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nation, but because they feel that they are men, and 
that the natural dispositions wherewith they are en- 
dowed as men are developed in them in a similar man- 
ner, and with reference to the same great human inter- 
ests. Is there any one who would consider the ties be- 
tween two such individuals on that intellectual and moral 
ground as lessened because they may not be physically 
related at all? or who would consider the differences 
in their physical features as an objection to their being 
more intimately connected than other men who in fea- 
tures resemble them more, or are related to them more 
closely, perhaps, by the nearest ties of blood? We can 
therefore take it as a matter of fact, that, as we find men 
actually living together in the world, it is not the physi- 
cal relation which establishes the closest connection 
between them, but that higher relation arising from 
the intellectual constitution of man. How this higher 
character of man is preserved in a succession of men, 
generation after generation, is one of the mysteries which 
physiology has not yet unfolded; but we have in animals 
instances enough showing that living beings, for which 
a community of origin has never been claimed, present 
the same close relation in their constitution and natural 
disposition as we observe between the different races of 
men; so that there is no necessity for assuming that the 
foundation for this intercourse between men who are not 
related by the ties of kindred is to be looked for in that 
primitive unity which is supposed to arise from a com- 
mon descent. We would mention some examples to show 
how extensively this is the case among lower creatures. 
Let us consider, for instance, the beasts of prey. ‘They 
all agree in the peculiar form of their teeth and claws, 
which are adapted to seize upon their prey; their ali- 
mentary canal is so constructed as to fit it best for digest- 
ing animal food; their dispositions are savage, unsocial ; 
and so universal are these characteristics, both in their 
physical constitution and in their natural disposition, as 
clearly to show that they constitute a natural unity in the 
creation, entirely disconnected both in structure and nat- 
ural dispositions with any other division of the animal 
kingdom, such as the Monkeys, or the Ruminants, or the 
Rodents. But because they agree so closely in all these 
prominent features, has any one ever thought that the 
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wolf, tiger, and bear originated from a common stock, and 
that their resemblance was owing to this common origin ? 
Have we not here, on the contrary, the plainest evidence, 
that, with the most distinct origin, without even the pos- 
sibility of a mixture among such races, they exhibit a 
closer resemblance, and dispositions more alike, than 
the different races of men? We may go farther to 
show that a common character by no means proves 
common descent or parentage in the least degree, by 
comparing the different species of that so large genus, 
the cats, in which the wild-cat, the panther, the leopard, 
tiger, lion, and all the numerous species of this group, 
having such similar habits, such similar natural dispo- 
sitions, with the same structure, were yet constituted 
as so many distinct species, unconnected in their gene- 
alogy 

The same evidence might be drawn from thousands of 
natural groups, both in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. We need only compare the different species.of 
deer, moose, and elk in the different parts of the world, 
or the buffalo with the wild bulls of the Old World, to 
know that this law of unity among larger and smaller 
groups, where there is the most complete independence 
of origin, prevails throughout nature. Who does not 
recognize prima facie that the canoe-birch, white-birch, 
sweet-birch, and yellow-birch are trees of the same stamp, 
though they do not pass one into the other, do not min- 
gle, producing, nevertheless, similar fruit? Is this not 
true, also, of all the oaks, of all the pines, and is the 
unity stamped upon them all less obvious, less impor- 
tant, less conspicuous, because none of these plants, none 
of the animals mentioned.above, can be referred to a 
common stock? These examples will be sufficient to 
show that the closest unity, the most intimate unity, may 
exist without a common origin, without a common descent, 
without that relationship which is often denoted by the 
expression “ties of blood.” And, on the other hand, that 
these ties of blood may exist without necessarily calling 
forth the higher connections which may be found between 
individuals of the same type, is, alas! too plainly shown 
by the history of mankind. The immediate conclusion 
from these facts, however, is the distinction we have 
made above, that to acknowledge a unity in mankind, 
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to show that such a unity exists, is not to admit that 
men have a common origin, nor to grant that such a 
conclusion may be justly derived from such premises. 
We maintain, therefore, that the unity of mankind does 
not imply a community of origin for men; we believe, 
on the contrary, that a higher view of this unity of man- 
kind can be taken than that which is derived from a mere 
sensual connection, —that we need not search for the 
highest bond of humanity in a mere animal function, 
whereby we are most closely related to the brutes. 

In the first place, all races of men exhibit strongly 
those physical features which characterize man when 
compared with animals, even with those highest monkey 
tribes which in physical development come nearest to the 
human frame. Man is constructed to stand upright, upon 
two feet, with two free hands subservient to his intellec- 
tual powers, with his head erect upon an upright verte- 
bral column, capable of moving in all directions. This 
erect position, this particular connection between head 
and trunk, the development of the arm and hand, adapted 
to purposes so different from those of the foot, constitute 
in the physical organization of man the most prominent 
peculiarities, which are as strongly marked in the inhab- 
itant of Van Diemen’s Land or King George’s Inlet as 
in the noblest individuals of the white race ;— features 
which do not occur in monkeys, for they have four hands 
and not two feet and two hands; and they are incapable 
of assuming that upright standing position which frees 
the arm and makes it the willing organ of the higher im- 
pulses emanating from the head. Monkeys have hands, 
it is true, but they have four hands, and the upper hands 
are still in the service of the body,— they are not yet 
emancipated from that bondage to the flesh, not yet set 
free for the higher service of the spirit. 

The comparisons made between monkeys and men by 
comparative anatomists, when tracing the gradations in 
nature, have been greatly misunderstood by those who 
have concluded that, because there were no other types 
between the highest monkeys and men, these highest 
monkeys were something intermediate between men 
and beasts; or that some race particularly disagreeable 
to those writers was something intermediate between 
monkeys and human beings. ‘These links between 
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mankind and the animal creation are only the great 
steps indicating the gradation established by the Crea- 
tor among living beings, and they no more indicate a 
relation between men and monkeys, than between 
monkeys and beasts of prey, or between these and the 
ox, or between the ox and the whale. Such misrepre- 


} sentations of the comparisons made by naturalists have 
arisen from a misunderstanding of their propositions, or 


from the mistakes rendered possible by the words used, 
which, of course, should have been taken in a modified 
sense when applied to a new thought, but which, instead 
of this, have been translated back into their common 
meaning, by men utterly ignorant of the object and aim 
of such comparisons. 

Having once vindicated for all races of men such a 
community of physical constitution, such a unity of type, 
such an essential difference from the character of even 
the highest animals, we hardly need allude further to 
those most prominent, more elevating, more dignifying 
distinctions which belong to man, as an intellectual and 
moral being; and we would gladly be silent upon this 
side of the question, did we not feel that it would be giving 
up the better part of our nature not to claim that pecu- 
liar characteristic of mankind, those intellectual and moral 
qualities which are so eminently developed in civilized 
society, but which equally exist in the natural dispo- 
sitions of all human races, constituting the higher unity 
among men, making them all equal before God, because 
all of them have been created in his image, inasmuch as 
they have a spark of that divine light which elevates man 
above the present, and enables him to look forward in 
the future towards eternity, to remember the past, to 
record his destinies, and to be taught how to improve 
himself, and to be led in these improvements by motives 
of a higher, of a purely moral character. 

Such is the foundation of a unity between men truly 
worthy of their nature, such is the foundation of those 
sympathies which will enable them to bestow upon each 
other, in all parts of the world, the name of brethren, as 
they are brethren in God, brethren in humanity, though 
their origin, to say the least, is lost in the darkness of the 
beginning of the world. 

If space permitted, we would also consider here the 
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laws which regulate the geographical distribution of or- 
ganized beings, with reference to the question of unity 
of the human races. But we may in this respect refer to 
a former article, and merely mention now that this dis- 
tribution is regulated according to a plan; and that there 
is an intention in the manner in which animals and 
plants are distributed all over the globe. We would on- 
ly quote a few examples to show how plainly in the dis- 
tribution of the human races, and in almost all natural 
groups of animals and plants, the same laws obtain. 
Along the Arctics we have animals which are identical in 
Asia, Europe, and North America. ‘There is no specific 
difference between the Mammalia, birds, fishes, and oth- 
er lower animals, occurring around the northern pole for 
some distance. We may state that their limits are cir- 
cumscribed beyond the limits of the natural growth of 
trees. 

Farther south there begins to be a marked difference, 
and this increases as we proceed towards the tropics. 
But this difference does not increase in such a manner as 
to introduce a uniformity between America and Europe, 
or between Europe and Asia, but it is of such a nature 
that the animals and plants represent each other in these 
different continents. Where we have a fox’ in Europe 
there is another kind of fox in North America, and an- 
other in Asia and Turan; so also the wolves of Europe, 
of Southern Siberia, and of the prairies of America, are 
different. Within these limits we have representative 
species, but linked together by a degree of resemblance 
so great as easily to cause mistakes by those who are 
not accustomed to distinguish organized beings, and for 
along time the wolves and foxes and bears, and other 
large animals of America, which have such representa- 
tive species in other parts of the world, were taken | 
by the first white inhabitants from Europe as identical 
with corresponding species of Europe; and so with Asia, 
etc. But the differences are such as really to show that 
these types merely correspond to each other, and are not 
identical. 

Farther south we find the differences increase, and 
the corresponding types agree only in a more general 
manner. ‘They are no longer representative species in 
the same genus, but representative genera in the same 
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family; so that in the same families we see only dis- 
tant relations between those types which occur in the 
tropics, even where the representative species of the tem- 
perate zone are closely related. 

But what is most important is, that this increased dif- 
ference does not correspond merely to what we may call 
climate, or to those physical differences which influ- 
ence animals and plants. ‘The differences are such as 
may appear to careful observers almost unconnected 
with climate, inasmuch as in the same climate, in the 
tropical regions, for instance, we have animals and plants 
in New Holland entirely different from those that occur 
in Africa and South America. This is the more obvious, 
as the climatic conditions are far more similar in the 
southern hemisphere than in the northern, where, never- 
theless, representative species occur in the different parts 
of the world. In this geographical distribution there is, 
therefore, evidence of a plan carried out almost indepen- 
dently of the climate. There is evidence of a design 
ruling the climatic conditions themselves; for animals 
and plants are not distributed at random, or simply ac- 
cording to physical circumstances, but their arrangement | 
reveals a superior order, established from higher and con- 
siderate views, by an intelligent Creator. 

Now, if we follow in the same manner the races of 
men upon the surface of our globe, we find a similar def- 
inite location. We will not for the present consider any 
of those tribes that are known to have migrated from 
their primitive seats, nor any of those we may fairly call 
historical nations; but only those races respecting which 
we have no records, and which we are left to study sim- 
ply from their physical conditions, as we have no direct 
information respecting their introduction into the parts 
of the world they now occupy. 

The object of the writer in not beginning this investi- 
gation with the historical races is to avoid the difhculty 
of conflicting evidence respecting their migrations. The 
light thrown by tradition and revelation upon the first set- 
tlement of severa] stems of the white race, moreover, 
does not completely cover the question of their origin; for 
though there are records respecting the distribution of 
several branches of the family of Noah, we have nowhere 
any data respecting the origin of the primitive inhabit- 
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ants of the countries to which they migrated. In or- 
der to avoid, therefore, the perplexity of mixing historical 
evidence with data derived from the study of the human 
races themselves, it is advisable, for the present, to con- 
fine ourselves more especially to the consideration of 
the non-historical races, and to consider chiefly the natu- 
ral connections observed between these races and the 
countries they inhabit, in order to ascertain whether 
there is any indication in their peculiarities showing that 
they may be referred to the influence of climate, or diver- 
sity of food, or difference in habit and mode of life. For 
if it can be shown that the peculiarities of these races in 
their present distribution, as far as historical documents 
respecting them may go, have no reference to climate or 
physical influences, and do not fall within the range of 
the changes produced by such influences, as far as they 
can be ascertained, this circumstance would afford a 
further argument in support of the view that the non-his- 
torical races are really not connected with the historical 
races, and that this want of connection is not owing to a 
want of information, but to a real, natural, primitive dis- 
connection. 

Now these races, with all their diversity, may be traced 
through parts of the world which, in a physical point of 
view, are most similar, and similar branches occur over 
tracts of land the physical constitution of which differs 
to the utmost; a fact constituting at once an insupera- 
ble obstacle to our ascribing these differences to changes 
introduced during or after the migrations of a primi- 
tively homogeneous stock, and produced by climatic 
influences. A more minute investigation of these facts 
will more fully sustain this view. 

The white race in its different branches has spread over 
the broadest area. It has covered, not only Europe and 
the northern part of Africa, including the valley of the 
Nile and all the region north of the Atlas, but also Ara- 
bia, Persia, and a part of India. It has encroached upon | 
Tartary, and has extended as far as the arctic circle in 
Europe. Ata later period it has established itself beyond 
the oceans, in the New World, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the East Indies, in the Sunda Islands, in New 
Holland, in the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and upon 
the southern and eastern borders of the continent of Asia. 
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But within this range the different nations which have 
succeeded each other in the course of time, even where 
they have assumed new peculiarities in consequence of 
their mixture in these new homes, have never diflered 
more than the various families of the other races differ 
within their respective limits. The Arabs and Per- 
sians, the Berbers and Jews, the Germans and Greeks, 
the Italians and French, the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
the Swedes and Normans, the Dutch and Danes, the 
Russians and Turks, the Anglo-Saxons and Irish, and 
their descendants in the Transatlantic colonies, have 
presented at all times the same physical characteristics, 
and have resembled each other within the same limits 
within which we find the different tribes of negroes to 
resemble each other. The differences between the Sene- 
gal negro and the negro of Mozambique, or between the 
negro of Congo and the negro of Caffraria, are as great, 
and perhaps even greater, than the differences existing 
between the different nations of the white race. 

But taking them together as types, as races, we find that 
the differences characterizing them are of a very differ- 
ent order from the differences existing between the several 
nations within the limits of each race. ‘The monuments 
of Egypt teach us that five thousand years ago the ne- 


/ groes were as different from the white race as they are 


now,* and that, therefore, neither time nor climate nor 
change of habitation has produced the differences we 
observe between the races, and that to assume them to 
be of the same order, and to assert their common origin, 
is to assume and to assert what has no historical or phys- 
iological or physical foundation. 

Let us, however, now return more specially to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the human races, and begin with 
Asia. ‘There, within the arctic district, we have the race 
of Samoyedes, who are small, short men, with a round, 
broad face, and thick lips, but whose eyes, or rather the 
openings of their orbits, are narrow, though neither 





*One almost blushes to state that the fathers of the Church in North- 
ern Africa have even recently been quoted as evidence of the high in- 
tellectual and moral development of which the negro race is supposed to 
be capable, and that the monuments of Egypt have also been referred to with 
the same view. But, we ask, have men who do not know that Egypt and 
Northern Africa have never been inhabited by negro tribes, but always by na- 
tions of the Caucasian race, any right to express an opinion on this question ? 
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oblique nor very elongated, as is the case among the 
Chinese. A very similar type, that of the Laplanders, 
occurs in Northern Europe. The Esquimaux on this con- 
_tinent present the same general features. But if we go 
farther south, as far as Japan, for instance, we have an- 
other race in which the features already present marked 
differences, a race almost intermediate between the Chi- 
nese and the inhabitants of Kamtschatka. ‘The Chinese 
themselves have those very prominent cheeks, that pale- 
yellowish color, and those very oblique, narrow fis- 
sures of the eyes, which are so characteristic of that race 
of men generally known under the name of the Mongo- 
lian type. But it is very important to take into consid- 
eration, that northwards, between the Mongolian and the 
arctic nations, we have intermediate types, in South- 
eastern Siberia. Again, if we pass from China into Indo- 
China and the Sunda Islands, or from the high plateaus 
of Asia into the Malayan peninsula, we meet another 
race, the Malays, who have some resemblance to the 
Chinese in their color, but differ from them in many 
respects, especially in the regularity of their face, and 
what we may call their beautiful Caucasian features. 
Towards the primitive seat of the white race, the Mongo- 
lians assume another appearance ; they resemble some- 
whet the Caucasian type. But towards Indo-China we 
have also a transition from the Malayan type into the 
Caucasian, as we have from the Mongolian type into the 
Caucasian farther North. 

All over Africa we have but one type, or rather we gen- 
erally consider the Africans as one, because they are 
chiefly black. But if we take the trouble to compare their 
different tribes, we shall observe that there are as great 
differences between them as between the inhabitants of 
Asia. The negro of Senegal differs as much from the ne- 
gro of Mozambique as he differs from the negro of Congo 
or of Guinea. The writer has of late devoted spe- 
cial attention to this subject, and has examined closely 
many native Africans belonging to different tribes, and 
has learned readily to distinguish their nations, without 
being told whence they came; and even when they at- 
tempted to deceive him, he could determine their origin 
from their physical features. 

Among the negroes there are the same feelings of infe- 
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riority and superiority that exist among other nations. 
There are some tribes who consider themselves, and are 
generally regarded, as superior to others ; and individuals 
who, knowing that their tribe is held in low estimation 
by others, take good care to assume a higher standing 
when asked about their origin. But in such cases, where 
deception would defeat the object of the investigation, it 
is not very difficult to ascertain the truth. After having 
learned from them the names for a dog, a fish, ete., in 
their native language, which you may know from sources 
to be relied upon, if you ask them to what tribe they be- 
long, you can easily ascertain whether their answer re- 
specting their origin is true. Now these differences are 
so great as to indicate among negroes in various parts of 
Africa the same diversity that exists among the inhabit- 
ants of Asia. And if we compare the inhabitants of the 
southern extremity of Africa with negroes, we find still 
greater and more prominent differences in the race of the 
Hottentots, whose peculiarities are sufhciently well known 
to require no particular illustration. We will, therefore, 
abstain from any further details, in order not to extend 
these remarks beyond the limits of general statements, 
and would only add one fact respecting the American 
Indians ; as this race presents a most remarkable feature 
in the point of view under consideration. It has been 
satisfactorily established that over the whole continent 
of America south of the arctic zone (which is inhab- 
ited by Esquimaux), all the numerous tribes of Indians 
have the same physical character; that they belong 
to the same race, from north to south, and that the 
primitive inhabitants of central tropical America do not 
physically differ from the primitive inhabitants of the 
more northern or southern regions. In this case we have 
the greatest uniformity in the character of the tribes of 
an entire continent, under the most different climatic in- 
fluences. But in their physical peculiarities these tribes 
differ as well from the Africans as from the Asiatic 
tribes* and the inhabitants of New Holland. 

Now, if men originated from a common centre, and 





* In this general remark, the isolated cases of Mongolians stranded on 
the western shores of America, as far as they are well authenticated, are 
of course excepted. 
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spread over the world from that centre, their present 
differences must be owing to influences arising out of 
peculiarities of climate and mode of life. And these in- 
fluences must have acted upon them during or after their 
migration, and, if such changes have really taken place, 
must correspond to each other in different parts of the 
world, in proportion as the physical conditions are more 
or less similar. 

Compare now the inhabitants of China with those of 
the corresponding parts of Africa and America; compare 
especially with each other the inhabitants of the southern 
extremities of Africa, America, and New Holland, regions 
which are, physically speaking, under most circum- 
stances alike, and we shall find the greatest differences 
between them. This fact will at once appear as the 
strongest objection to the idea that the differences be- 
tween these races arose from changes that took place 
after they were introduced into the regions they inhabit ; 
especially when it is found that, among all races, -the 
Fuegians, Hottentots, and inhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Land are the tribes which differ most from each other. 
We find similar constant differences within correspond- 
ing parts of the same continents in the torrid zone. In 
Africa we have the negro race, with its peculiar features, 
in Polynesia the Papuan race, and in America the com- 
mon Indian, though the climate in these three parts of 
the world does not differ essentially. Again, in the tem- 
perate zone, we have in the Old World Mongolians and 
Caucasians, and Indians in America,—races which do 
not resemble each other, but yet live under the most sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

We can see but one conclusion to be drawn from these 
facts, that these races cannot have assumed their pecu- 
liar features after they had migrated into these countries 
from a supposed common centre. We must, therefore, seek 
another explanation. We would, however, first remind 
the reader of the fact, that these are not historical races, 
that there are not even traditions respecting their origin 
to guide us in the investigation, that some of the most 
different races are placed in parts of the world most simi- 
lar in physical circumstances, and that we are, therefore, 
left entirely to ourselves to unravel the mystery of their 
origin by the light induction may afford us. Under such 
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circumstances, we would ask if we are not entitled to 
conclude that these races must have originated where 
they occur, as well as the animals and plants inhabiting 
the same countries, and have originated there in the 
same numerical proportions, and over the same area, in 
which they now occur; for these conditions are the con- 
ditions necessary to their maintenance, and what among 
organized beings is essential to their temporal existence 
must be at least one of the conditions under which they 
were created. 

We maintain, that, like all other organized beings, man- 
kind cannot have originated in single individuals, but 
must have been created in that numeric harmony which 
is characteristic of each species; men must have origi- 
nated in nations, as the bees have originated in swarms, 
and as the different social plants have at first covered the 
extensive tracts over which they naturally spread. The 
manner in which the different races of men are united, 
where they border upon each other, shows this plainly ; 
and we have many analogous facts in the varieties we 
observe among well-known animals. We would mention 
as an example the wolf, which is found all over Europe. 
This animal has a very soft thick fur in the North, and a 
whitish color; it is grayish in Central Europe, while far- 
ther south, in Italy, Spain, and Greece, it has a fawn- 
color. Now these different varieties are constant in the 
different districts in which we find that species. 

‘There are large numbers of animals and plants, espe- 
cially among the higher classes, which are known to pre- 
sent differences similar to those alluded to above, in the 
case of the wolf, and with respect to which it has been a 
question among naturalists, whether they constitute dis- 
tinct species, or should be considered simply as varieties 
of one and the same type. We may mention the fox of 
Northern and Southeyn Europe as another example, 
or the different varieties of deer, or, among plants, the 
dwarf stems of various species of trees, occurring simul- 
taneously in lower and higher latitudes, or rising at 
different levels above the surface of the sea. Naturalists, 
who have been satisfied of the intimate connection 
which, from station to station, may be traced between the 
extremes of such forms, have been unwilling to consider 
them as species, and have generally described them as 
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varieties; and whenever they have been very particular 
in distinguishing all the forms occurring under different 
circumstances, they have described them as climatic vari- 
eties ; assuming, perhaps, that these differences were ow- 
ing to the influence of climate. But there are others 
who consider these so-called climatic varieties as simply 
differing according to the climate under which they live, 
without assuming that the climate is the cause of the 
differences observed. But those not familiar with these 
nice distinctions, admitting, probably, that the name in- 
dicates the thing, have gone much beyond the evidence 
in this case, and have taken it decidedly for granted, that 
such differences were produced by climatic influences, 
and going farther upon this assumption, have also as- 
serted that, within the widest range, climate is producing 
changes upon organized beings; an assertion which, at 
present, can be verified only to a very limited degree 
among domesticated animals. However, it cannot truly 
be said that the climate is the chief cause of the modifi- 
cations which have been produced in our races of domes- 
tic animals after their transportation into countries differ- 
ing in climate from those in which they originated. For 
here, again, if these varieties are to be ascribed to cli- 
mate, we would ask why, under similar climates, we find 
different varieties of the same species,— why the cat- 
tle in some Swiss cantons differ so much from those of 
other cantons,— why the sheep of England differ so 
much from those of corresponding parts of the continent 
of Europe,— why the Durham breed continues in the 
United States with all its peculiarities. The intelligent 
influence of man himself, the object he seeks in the edu- 
cation of domesticated animals, the constant care bestow- 
ed by him upon them, have far more to do with the pro- 
duction and preservation of all these varieties than any 
influence of physical causes, acting independently of his 
intelligent agency. There is, therefore, up to the present 
day, no conclusive evidence whatsoever, to show that the 
so-called climatic varieties have been produced by physi- 
cal influences. 

But the moment it is granted that animals may have 
been created in those constant numeric proportions which 
characterize each species in the economy of nature, all 
over the natural area they cover, there is no farther dif- 
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ficulty in understanding how the wolf of Northern Europe 
may have primitively differed from the wolf of the central 
or southern parts of that continent ; how fishes placed in 
Northern Europe, in the British Islands, in the Alps, the 
Apennines, and the Pyrenees, in waters of a similar 
character and temperature, can have been introduced 
primitively in entirely unconnected localities, and pre- 
sent the same identical features, the same specific char- 
acter, and truly belong to the same species, though they 
did not originate from the same stock; while other ani- 
mals, extending over large areas, the climate of which 
differs in various ways, may present so-called climatic 
varieties, (without having been changed from a primitive 
stock, more or less different from what they are now,) 
having originated under these different circumstances, 
with all their peculiarities. 

But if all these things are really so, we must not 
wonder that men inquiring into this subject should en- 
tertain such different views respecting them, and that 
their views should disagree in proportion as their investi- 
gations have been more or less limited. ‘Those who have 
only known the differences called climatic differences, 
existing between some Mammalia and birds, which oc- 
cur simultaneously in different latitudes, may well have 
assumed that such differences have been produced by 
changes introduced in the course of time ; but whenever 
cases like that of the trout are taken into consideration 
at the same time, (and we might have extended our 
examples to many other animals, such as the marmot, 
the lynx, the chamois, which live in independent uncon- 
nected mountain groups,) the case assumes a very differ- 
ent aspect, and it becomes at once plain that one and 
the same animal must be considered as having originated, 
even without the slightest specific distinction, simultane- 
ously at great distances, in different parts of the same 
continent, or even in different continents, as in the case 
of the arctic animals, or that they may belong to the 
same species, even if they differ so widely as many so- 
called climatic varieties. ‘To assume that the geograph- 
ical distribution of such animals, inhabiting zodlogical 
districts entirely disconnected with each other, is to be 
ascribed to physical causes, that these animals have been 
transported, and, especially, that the fishes which live in 
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different fresh-water basins have been transported from 
place to place, — to suppose that perches, pickerels, trouts, 
and so many other species found in almost every brook 
and every river in the temperate zone, have been trans- 
ported from one basin into another, by freshets, or by wa- 
ter-birds, — is to assume very inadequate and accidental 
causes for general phenomena. And whoever has stud- 
ied minutely the special distribution of those fishes in 
different waters will know that there are natural combi- 
nations between these species indicating a plan, a de- 
sign, a natural affinity between the fishes living together, 
which could neither be the result of accident, nor be pro- 
duced by the occasional transportation of eggs from one 
point to another by water-birds. 

Moreover, these fishes are found in places so far remote 
from each other, that, even granting that in some instan- 
ces fishes may have been transported from one neighbour- 
ing pond to another within short distances, this will 
never account for the simultaneous occurrence of these 
identical species, which are found living at great distan- 
ces from each other, and without intermediate stations. 
And as for the migration of slow-moving reptiles, such as 
salamanders and toads, or snakes and vipers, it is out of 
the question. It is really ludicrous to see with what 
gravity a few instances of migration of fishes by means 
of freshets, or of fish-eggs asserted to have been trans- 
ported by birds, are related as answering these diffi- 
culties, as if there were no order, no adaptation, no evi- 
dence of a plan, in the distribution of these animals, as 
they occur in the waters they inhabit, and as if mere 
chance could have produced the wonderful order which 
nature exhibits. 

For further evidence respecting the normal combina- 
tion of faune in fresh-water basins, we would refer to 
some remarks made by the writer upon the fishes of Lake 
Superior. 

Did the wolf originate in Sweden, with its silky fur, 
or in Germany, with its gray color, or in the southern 
part of Europe, with its smooth hair? Here we might 
leave it entirely doubtful as a question of no impor- 
tance; but when we find that animals circumscribed in 
their habitation, that animals living, for instance, in dif- 
ferent fresh-water basins, agree in every particular, though 
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their abodes are entirely unconnected, and seem never to 
have afforded the means of communication, — when we 
observe the brook-trouts which are found in the Pyrenees, 
in the Alps, in the Apennines, in Norway, Sweden, and 
the British Islands, do not present the slightest differ- 
ences, — then we are led to the supposition that these ani- 
mals arose simultaneously in different regions ; that the 
same species may have been created in many uncon- 
nected localities at the same time; and that a species, 
like the wolf, may have originated all over the district it 
covers. And if this is once established, why should we 
not also consider the different human races as having 
originated all over the districts which they occupy, when 
they have always shown the same transition from one 
race to the other within those parts of the world where 
we know there have not been such extensive migrations 
as among the white race ? 

But even in the more civilized parts of the world we 
‘have evidence of primitive races, extending everywhere, 
in the fact that, wherever men have migrated, the migrat- 
ing people meet aboriginal nations, and are brought every- 
where into collision with men already existing in those 
parts of the world to which they emigrate. We have 
nowhere a positive record of a people having migrated 
far, and found countries entirely destitute of inhabitants. 


' This fact would, therefore, be additional evidence of the 


primitive ubiquity of mankind upon earth. 

It is a strange mistake, into which men fall very easily 
whenever they embark in the investigation of compli- 
cated questions, to assume, as soon as they have discov- 
ered a law, that that law is the only one to which the 
phenomena under examination are subject, and to give 
up any further inquiry, in full confidence that there is 
nothing more to be found as soon as a satisfactory view 
of the subject has been obtained. "We have seen what 
important, what prominent reasons there are for us to 
acknowledge the unity of mankind. But this unity 
does not exclude diversity. Diversity is the comple- 
ment of all unity; for unity does not mean oneness, or 
singleness, but a plurality in which there are many points 
of resemblance, of agreement, of identity. This diversity 
in unity is the fundamental law of nature. It can be 
traced through all the departments of nature, — in the 
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largest divisions which we acknowledge among natural 
phenomena, as well as in those which are circumscribed 
within. the most narrow limits. It is even the law of 
development of the individuals belonging to the same 
species. And this diversity in unity becomes gradually 
more and more prominent throughout organized beings, 
as we rise from their lowest to their highest forms. 

At first, when looking at a cornfield, all the individual 
stalks seem identical; but let us look more attentively, 
and we shall see that one has a more or less vigorous 
growth than anotber; that the spikes are fewer or more 
numerous; that in each spike the grains are more or less 
crowded, larger or smaller. ‘The trees in an oak or pine 
forest seem at first all alike, the elms in an avenue iden- 
tical; but who can say that he ever saw two trees per- 
fectly alike,—that there ever were in an orchard two 
apple-trees or two peach-trees bearing the same number 
of fruit? or who ever found in a flock of sheep such an 
identity of specimens as to make it impossible to recog- 
nize them individually? Is it not a fact, that the shep- 
herd knows every one by itself, and singles out any one 
in the whole flock without difficulty, — though this may 
be difficult at first for the unpractised observer? And 
has it ever occurred to any man to expect to meet his 
identical image in every respect among his fellow-men? 
Is it not plain, on'the contrary, that the diversities we 
notice in the greater divisions of both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are carried out in successively | 
narrower and narrower limits, down to the peculiarities 
of each species, and even of each individual in each spe- 
cies? This law of diversity, therefore, must be investi- 
gated as fully, as minutely, and as conscientiously, as 
the law of unity which pervades the whole. 4t is not 
enough to know that all animals agree in certain char- 
acters, wherein they differ from plants; that all radiated 
animals have peculiarities which distinguish them from 
Mollusca, Articulata, and Vertebrata; that each class 
in these great divisions has, again, common characters 
not observed in the others, by which all these groups con- 
stitute natural unities. It is not enough to recognize the 
unity in the different families and genera of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom; it is not enough to ascertain 
the close relation existing between the individuals. of 
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each species. ‘The naturalist, who aims at a correct 
and complete understanding of his subject, will investi- 
gate with equal devotion the law of diversity which 
keeps them apart, which constitutes their differences, 
however minute they may be; and in doing so he will 
understand better both the law of unity and that of di- 
versity in their mutual relations. 

The question is, whether the diversity is primitive or 
secondary; whether it was introduced at the beginning, 
when organized beings were first created, or whether it 
has been produced by subsequent influences, from vari- 
ous causes acting upon them after their creation. 

The question with reference to the races of men is 
this: — Have the differences which we notice among the 
different races, as they exist now, been produced in the 
course of the multiplication and diffusion of men upon 
the earthyor are these differences primitive, independent 
of physical causes? Have they been introduced into the 
human race by the Creator himself, or has nature influ- 
enced men so much as to produce this diversity, under 
the influence of those causes which act in the physical 
world ? 

Those who contend for the unity of the human race, 
on the ground of a common descent from a single pair, 
labor under a strange delusion, when they believe that 
their argument is favorable to the idea of a moral gov- 
ernment of the world, and of the direct intervention of 
Providence in the development of mankind. Uncon- 
sciously, they advocate a greater and more extensive 
influence in the production of those peculiarities by 
physical agencies, than by the Deity himself. If their 
view were true, God had less to do directly with the 
productien of the diversity which exists in nature, in the 
vegetable as well as the animal kingdom, and in the hu- 
man race, than climatic conditions, and the diversity of 
food upon which these beings subsist. 

Moreover, we maintain that in the Mosaic record there 
is not a single passage asserting that these differences — 
we mean the physical differences existing among men 
— have been derived from changes introduced in a 
primitively more uniform stock of man. We challenge 
those who maintain that mankind originated from a 
single pair, to quote a single passage in the whole Scrip- 
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tures pointing at those physical differences which we no- 
tice between the white race and the Chinese, the New 
Hollanders, the Malays, the American Indians, and the 
negroes, as having been introduced in the course of time 
among the children of Adam and Eve. All the state- 
ments of the Bible have reference either to the general 
unity which we acknowledge among men, as well as 
their diversity, or to the genealogy of one particular race, 
the history of which is more fully recorded in Genesis. 
But there is nowhere any mention of those physical dif- 
ferences characteristic of the colored races of men, such 
as the Mongolians and negroes, which may be quoted 
as evidence that the sacred writers considered them 
as descended from a common stock. Have we not, 
on the contrary, the distinct assertion that the Ethio- 
pian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his spots? 
And, however unwelcome it may be in certain quarters 
to be told so, it is nevertheless true, that this assertion 
of the common descent of all races of men from a com- 
mon stock is a mere human construction, entitled to no 
more credit, and no more confidence, and no more re- 
spect, than any other conclusion arising from philosophi- 
cal investigations of this subject from a scientific point of 
view. And we wish it here to be clearly understood, that 
we refer to the diversity among races, and not to the 
unity to which so frequent allusion is made in the Bible. 
But it is with this question as it is with many others; 
what is important for men as men, — what is essential in 
a moral point of view, in their intercourse with each 
other, — that is taught by the Bible, and nothing more.* 
This most important information is the fact that all men 
are men, equally endowed with the same superior nature 
and made of one blood, inasmuch as this figurative ex- 
pression applies to the higher unity of mankind, and not 
to their supposed genital connection by natural descent. 
But without arguing this point upon historical or 
Scriptural grounds, let us further state, that it is of para- 
mount importance in this investigation to make a distinc- 
tion between the historical nations which have left mon- 





*In this connection we would mention that we have a similar instance 
in the narrative given by Moses of the creation of the physical world. His 
object is chiefly to remind men that God created every thing, and not to 
publish a eat beok of geology, or natural history, or anthropology. 
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uments of their existence in former ages, and of which 
we have traditions or written records that may assist 
us in these researches, and those races of men respecting 
which we have no such reliable information, and upon 
whose origin we can have absolutely no information ex- 
cept by investigating their physical peculiarities, their 
present condition in contrast with that of other races, 
and their geographical distribution at present upon the 
surface of our globe. This distinction is of great impor- 


tance, inasmuch as it will lessen the perplexity of those- 


who cannot conceive that the Bible is not a text-book of 
natural history, and who would like to find there infor- 
mation upon all those subjects which have been left for 
man to investigate. For, as soon as they can satisfy 
themselves that such information upon the origin of man 
as we aim to obtain cannot be found in the genealogy 
of Genesis, they will be less unwilling to grant natural 
philosophers the privilege of inquiring into this question ; 
and they will await the results of these investigations 
with as much confidence in the Bible, as those have con- 
tinued to have who apprehended some danger to religion 
from the brilliant discoveries in geology that were made 
in the beginning of this century, and those who con- 
ceived the same apprehension respecting astronomy in 
the time of Galileo. 

The circumstance, that, wherever we find a human 
race naturally circumscribed, it is connected in its lim- 
itation with what we call, in natural history, a zodlogi- 
cal and botanical province, — that is to say, with the 
natural limitation of a particular association of animals 
and plants,—shows most unequivocally the intimate 
relation existing between mankind and the animal king- 
dom in their adaptation to the physical world. ‘The 
arctic race of men, covering the treeless region near 
the Arctics in Europe, Asia, and America, is circum- 
scribed in the three continents within limits very similar 
to those occupied by that particular combination of ani- 
mals which are peculiar to the same tracts of land and 
sea. 

The region inhabited by the Mongolian race is also a 
natural zodlogical province, covered by a combination of 
animals naturally circumscribed within the same regions. 
The Malay race covers. also a natural zodlogical prov- 
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ince. New Holland, again, constitutes a very peculiar 
zoological province, in which we have another particu- 
lar race of men. And it is further remarkable, in this 
connection, that the plants and animals now living on the 
continent of Africa, south of the Atlas, within the same 
range within which the negroes are naturally circum- 
scribed, have a character diflering widely from that of the 
plants and animals of the northern shores of Africa and 
the valley of Egypt; while the Cape of Good Hope, 
within the limits inhabited by Hottentots, is character- 
ized by a vegetation and a fauna equally peculiar, and 
differing in its features from that over which the African 
race is spread. 

Such identical circumscriptions between the limits of 
two series of organized beings so widely differing as man 
and animals and plants, and so entirely unconnected in 
point of descent, would, to the mind of a naturalist, 
amount to a demonstration that they originated together 
within the districts which they now inhabit. We say 
that such an accumulation of evidence would amount to 
demonstration ; for how could it, on the contrary, be 
supposed that man alone would assume new peculiarities, 
and features so different from his primitive characteristics, 
whilst the animals and plants circumscribed within the 
same limits would continue to preserve their natural re- 
lations to the fauna and flora of other parts of the world? 

If the Creator of one set of these living beings had not 
been also the Creator of the other, and if we did not trace 
the same general laws throughout nature, there might 
be room left for the supposition, that, while men inhabit- , 
ing different parts of the world originated from a comman 
centre, the plants and animals now associated with them 
in the same countries originated on the spot. But such 
inconsistencies do not occur in the laws of nature. 

The coincidence of the geographical distribution of the 
human races with that of animals, the disconnection of 
the climatic conditions where we have similar races, and 
the connection of climatic conditions where we have dif- 
ferent human races, show, further, that the adaptation of 
different races of men to different parts of the world must 
be intentional, as well as that of other beings; that men 
were primitively located in the various parts of the world 
they inhabit, and that they arose everywhere in those har- 
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monious numeric proportions with other living beings, 
which would at once secure their preservation and con- 
tribute to their welfare. ‘To suppose that all men origi- 
nated from Adam and Eve is to assume that the order 
of creation has been changed in the course of historical 
times, and to give to the Mosaic record a meaning that 
it never was intended to have. On that ground, we 
would particularly insist upon the propriety of consid- 
ering Genesis as chiefly relating to the history of the 
white race, with special reference to the history of the 
Jews. 

We hope these remarks will not be considered as at- 
tacks upon the Mosaic record. We have felt keenly the 
injustice and unkindness of the charges that have so rep- 
resented some of our former remarks. We would also 
disclaim any connection of these inquiries with the moral 
principles to be derived from the Holy Scriptures, or with 
the political condition of the negroes. So far as those 
two points are concerned, we would insist upon the im- 
propriety of mixing prematurely the results of philosoph- 
ical inquiry with moral questions. Here we investigate 
a question of natural history; we look at human na- 
ture chiefly in a physical point of view, as naturalists ; 
we study man in his relations to the animal and vege- 
table world. 

It may be that the evidence presented here respecting 
the diversity of origin of the human races will not sat- 
isfy all; it may be that the strength of arguments chiefly 
derived from considerations connected with the study of 
zoology and botany will not impress all with the same 
force. We are well aware that many points in the argu- 
ment, even within the sphere of our own studies, have 
been left unmentioned. Perhaps fuller comparisons of 
the social condition of the different races, of their natural 
dispositions, their habits, their languages, and their imple- 
ments, might have more weight in the opinion of many 
than those derived from the comparisons introduced 
above; and possibly such inquiries ought to have been 
introduced here to complete the picture of the differences 
observed between the different races. But our object 
has been, not to write a treatise on ethnology, but sim- 
ply to show, that, as a question of natural history, the 
investigation of the human races leads to the idea of a 
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diversity of their origin, rather than to the supposition 
that they have originated from a common stock. 

But whatever be the fate of the views we have illus- 
trated, we hope one point is established, and will re- 
main settled in the minds of all who are capable of tra- 
cing a philosophical inquiry,— that the question of the 
unity of mankind does not in itself involve the ques- 
tion of a community of origin of the different races; 
that these two questions must be considered separately, 
and that distinct answers are required to both, even if 
they should be both decided in the affirmative. 

We have purposely avoided any allusion to ethnolog- 
ical and philological arguments, not only because we 
are less familiar with those subjects, but chiefly because 
we doubt the possibility of deriving from such sources 
evidence capable of deciding the question either one way 
or the other. The identity in form and materials of the 
roughest implements among all savage nations, the sim- 
ilarity of the flint arrow-heads used by wild tribes over 
almost all the world, far from indicating a common ori- 
gin, would in our opinion only indicate how natural it 
is for the human hand seeking for weapons to break hard 
stones, and to give them the form most likely to make 
them effective for their deadly purpose. ‘T'o assume that 
these rude implements, from their great resemblance in 
form and material all over the world, indicate a common 
origin of all these tribes, would be to assume that, in the 
rude state of existence during which they continued to 
employ such weapons, they had already arrived at such 
a state of civilization as would enable them to migrate 
from one part of the world to another, which we know 
even in the present day not to be the case among those 
nations in which the very same implements are in use. 

As for the languages, their common structure, and even 
the analogy in the sounds of different languages, far from 
indicating a derivation of one from the other, seem to us 
rather the necessary result of that similarity in the or- 
gans of speech, which causes them to produce naturally 
the same sound. Who would now deny that it is as 
natural for men to speak, as it is for a dog to bark, for 
an ass to bray, for a lion to roar, for a wolf to howl, 
when we see that no nations are so barbarous, so de- 
prived of all human character, as to be unable to express 
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in language their desires, their fears, their hopes? And if 
a unity of language, any analogy in sound and struc- 
ture between the languages of the white race, indicate a 
closer connection between the different nations of that 
race, would not the difference which has been observed in 
the structure of the languages of the wild races, would 
not the power the American Indians have naturally to 
utter gutturals which the white can hardly imitate, af- 
ford additional evidence that these races did not origi- 
nate from a common stock, but are only closely allied 
as men, endowed equally with the same intellectual 
powers, the same organs of speech, the same sympa- 
thies, only developed in slightly different ways in the dif- 
ferent races, precisely as we observe the fact between 
closely allied species of the same genus among birds? 
There is no ornithologist, who has ever watched the 
natural habits of birds and their notes, who has not been 
surprised at the similarity of intonation of the notes of 
closely allied species, and the greater difference between 
the notes of birds belonging to different genera and fami- 
lies. 'The cry of the birds of prey is alike unpleasant and 
rough in all; the song of all thrushes is equally sweet and 
harmonious, and modulated upon similar rhythms, and 
combined in similar melodies; the chit of all titmice is 
loquacious and hard; the quack of the duck is alike 
nasal among all. But who ever thought that the robin 
learned his melody from the mocking-bird, or the mock- 
ing-bird from any other species of thrush? Who ever 
fancied that the field-crow learned his cawing from the 
raven or the jackdaw? Certainly no one at all ae- 
quainted with the natural history of birds. And why 
should it be different with men? Why should not the 
different races of men have originally spoken distinct 
languages, as they do at present, differing in the same 
proportions as their organs of speech are variously mod- 
ified? And why should not these modifications in 
their turn be indicative of primitive differences among 
them? It were giving up all induction, all power of 
arguing from sound premises, if the force of such evi- 
dence were to be denied. The only objection which can 
be raised against all this would rest upon the ground, that 
it is by no means established that the human races consti- 
tute distinct species. For our own part, we are not at all 
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inclined to urge this point; we do not see the importance 
of settling the question of the unity of mankind upon the 
ground of unity or diversity of species. ‘The relations 
existing between the different human races are at all 
events different from the natural relations existing be- 
tween the individuals of truly distinct species in the 
animal kingdom, and also different from the relations 
between the individuals belonging truly to the same 
species among animals. ‘There is among them the 
possibility of a much closer intercourse; there is in 
every respect a greater diversity of feature, a greater free- 
dom of development, a greater inequality among indi- 
viduals. Whether the natural groups which can be rec- 
ognized in the human family are called races, varieties, 
or species, is of no great importance, as soon as it is 
understood that they present the extreme development of 
a peculiar diversity, already introduced to some extent 
among some of the higher animals. All that is impor- 
tant in this question is to know whether these differen- 
ces are primitive, or whether they have been introduced 
subsequently to the creation of one common primitive 
stock. But as soon as it can be shown in the animal 
kingdom that so-called climatic varieties must be con- 
sidered as primitive, it follows naturally that the human 
races also must be considered as primitive in their origin, 
with their peculiar differences, and then the question of 
plurality or unity of species is one of no greater import 
than the question whether so-called climatic varieties 
constitute species or not. The chief point is to distin- 

ish between the unity of mankind and the origin of 
the different races, and upon this question we trust we 
have given evidence that will at all events place the 
question upon a ground different from that upon which 
it has been argued heretofore. With respect to the relig- 
ious, moral, or political relations of men, we do not in- 
tend now to speak, but we leave those questions for 
others to consider. 

One consideration more, and we will close these 
remarks. Whether the different races have been from 
the beginning what they are now, or have been suc- 
cessively modified to their present condition (a view 
which we consider as utterly unsupported by facts), so 
much is plain, — that there are upon earth different races 
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of men, inhabiting different parts of its surface, which 
have different physical characters; and this fact, as it 
stands, without reference to the time of its establish- 
ment and the cause of its appearance, requires farther 
investigation, and presses upon us the obligation to set- 
tle the relative rank among these races, the relative 
value of the characters peculiar to each, in a scientific 
point of view. It is a question of almost insuperable 
difficulty, but it is as unavoidable as it is difficult; and 
as philosophers it is our duty to look it in the face. 
It will not do to assume their equality and identity ; it 
will not do to grant it, even if it were not questioned, 
so long as actual differences are observed. Giving 
up such an investigation would be as injurious as to 
give up an inquiry into the character of individual men 
whose appearance upon earth, at different times, has 
benefited mankind by their different abilities; it would 
be as improper as to deny the characteristic differences 
between the different nations of our own race upon 
the mere assertion that, because they belong to the 
same race, they must be equal. Such views would 
satisfy nobody, because they go directly against our 
every day’s experience. And it seems to us to be 
mock-philanthropy and mock-philosophy to assume that 
all races have the same abilities, enjoy the same pow- 
ers, and show the same natural dispositions, and that 
in consequence of this equality they are entitled to 
the same position in human society. History speaks 
here for itself. Ages have gone by, and the social de- 
velopments which have arisen among the diflerent 
races have at all times been different; and not only dif- 
ferent from those of other races, but particularly charac- 
teristic in themselves, evincing peculiar dispositions, pe- 
culiar tendencies, peculiar adaptations in the different 
races. ‘The Chinese and Japanese, being politically two 
distinct nations, but belonging to the same race, present 
perhaps the most striking evidence of the conformity 
between the civilizations in one and the same race; 
and the general contrast between those of distinct races 
is most apparent when we compare the state of Japan 
and China with that of the parts of Asia inhabited by 
Malays, or with the civilizations among the nations of 
the white race. New Holland, again, though, when 
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first visited by Europeans, it was found to be already 
inhabited by populations differing in character from 
those of any other part of the world previously known, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Asia, with which it 
is almost connected by a series of islands not too far 
apart to have allowed early intercourse between those 
nations had it been in their nature to rise to a higher 
civilization, — New Holland, we say, presents, on the 
contrary, an example of a race entirely shut out from 
the rest of mankind, in which there has never been any 
indication of an advanced civilization. The same may 
be said of the Africans. And in their case we have a 
most forcible illustration of the fact that the races are 
essentially distinct, and can hardly be influenced even by 
a prolonged contact with others when the differences are 
particularly marked. ‘This compact continent of Africa 
exhibits a population which has been in constant inter- 
course with the white race, which has enjoyed the ben- 
efit of the example of the Egyptian civilization, of the 
Pheenician civilization, of the Roman civilization, of the 
Arab civilization, and of all those nations that have suc- 
cessively flourished in Egypt and in the northern parts 
of Africa, and nevertheless there has never been a regu- 
lated society of black men developed on that continent, 
so particularly congenial to that race. Do we not find, 
on the contrary, that the African tribes are to-day what 
they were in the time of the Pharaohs, what they were 
at a later period, what they are probably to continue to 
be for a much longer time? And does not this indicate 
in this race a peculiar apathy, a peculiar indifference 
to the advantages afforded by civilized society? We 
speak, of course, of this race in its primitive condition at 
home, and not of the position of those who have been 
transported into other parts of the world to live there 
under new circumstances. Again, on the continent of 
America, have we not in the Indians evidence of another 
mode of existence, indications of other dispositions, of 
other feelings, of other appreciations of the advantages of 
life. The character of the Indian race has been so well 
sketched out by Dr. Morton, in his able works upon that 
subject, that we need not repeat what he has said. We 
would only ask, Does not that Indian race present the 
most striking contrast with the character of the negro race, 
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or with the character of the Mongolian, especially the 


Chinese and Japanese? The indomitable, courageous, 
proud Indian, — in how very different a light he stands by 


‘the side of the submissive, obsequious, imitative negro, 


or by the side of the tricky, cunning, and cowardly Mon- 
golian! Are not these facts indications that the differ- 
ent races do not rank upon one level in nature, — that the 
different tendencies which characterize man in his high- 
est development are permanently brought out in various 
combinations, isolated in each of these races, in a man- 
ner similar to all the developments in physical nature, 
and, we may also say, similar to all the developments in 
the intellectual and moral world, where in the early stages 
of development we see some one side predominant, 
which in the highest degree of perfection is combined 
with all others, in wonderful harmony, even though the 
lower stages belong to the same sphere as the highest? 
So can we conceive, and so it seems to us to be indeed 
the fact, that those higher attributes which characterize 
man in his highest development are exhibited in the 
several races in very different proportions, giving, in 
the case of the inferior races, prominence to features 
which are more harmoniously combined in the white 
race, thus preserving the unity among them all, though 
the difference is made more prominent by the manner 
in which the diflerent faculties are developed. 

What would be the best education to be imparted to 
the different races in consequence of their primitive dif- 
ference, if this difference is once granted, no reasonable 
man can expect to be prepared to say, so long as the 
principle itself is so generally opposed; but, for our own 
part, we entertain not the slightest doubt that human 
affairs with reference to the colored races would be far 
more judiciously conducted, if, in our intercourse with 
them, we were guided by a full consciousness of the real 
diflerence existing between us and them, and a de- 
sire to foster those dispositions that are eminently 
marked in them, rather than by treating them on terms 
of equality. We conceive it to be our duty to study 
these peculiarities, and to do all that is in our power 
to develop them to the greatest advantage of all parties. 
And the more we become acquainted with these dispo- 
sitions, the better, doubtless, will be our course with ref- 
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erence to our own improvement, and with reference to 
the advance of the colored races. For our own part, we 
have always considered it as a most injudicious proceed- 
ing to attempt to force the peculiarities of our white civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century upon all nations of the 
world. 

There are several other points bearing directly upon 
the question of the unity of mankind, and the diversity 
of origin of the human races, which we ought perhaps to 
have discussed here, such as the zoological characteris- 
tics of the individual races, and their special limitation, 
their transitions, and their mixture, and the question of 
hybrids in general; but these are subjects extensive 
enough in themselves to require to be discussed sep- 
arately. We have no intention for the present to enter 
upon the discussion of facts not strictly connected with 
the philosophy of the question, and we leave this sub- 
ject with the hope of having removed many doubts 
and much hesitation. L. A. 
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Discourses on the Rectitude of Human Nature. By Grorce W. 
BurnaP, D. D. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 409. 


An elaborate analysis of this work, with illustrative extracts, 
had we space for them, would justify to the judgments of our 
readers the commendations which, when simply stated as our 
own estimate, may seem indiscriminate and exaggerated. We 
wish every person interested in such subjects, either as a private 
student or as a public teacher, would carefully peruse these Dis- 
courses ; for there are very few persons, however well read and 
trained in theology, who would not receive instruction, pleasure, 
and moral benefit from them, — whose views would not be ren- 
dered clearer and more systematic. In giving our judgment o 
the work so briefly as we are compelled to do, we fear we shall 
not be able to convey an adequate idea of its value, but we hope 
it will itself find so extensive a sale and study as to render any 
review unimportant. 
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This is eminently a timely publication, — just the kind of work 
which is now most appropriate and needed. It takes up a sub- 
ject of universal concern to men, of vital moment in theology, — 
takes it up, not at the stage where it was vexed centuries ago, 
not in the prescriptive word-weighing way in which such themes 
used to be discussed, but where it now stands among intelligent 
men of opposite opinions, — handles it with distinguished clear- 
ness of reasoning, generousness of sentiment, natural variety of 
appeal, and does as much toward the complete settlement of the 
question as one book could possibly be expected to do. In fact, 
we are convinced that any unprejudiced person who will fairly 
weigh the arguments stated on these pages will be fully satisfied 
of their accuracy, of the correctness of the Unitarian views of 
Human Nature. The whole character of the volume, therefore, 
renders it a most fit offering to the reading public of these times. 

The plan of the book is a happy one. By discussing the sub- 
ject under separate topics, and in sermons full of direct address, 
a variety and a practical character are secured which could not 
easily have appeared had it been formally arranged in chapters, 
and coldly composed in the third person. Although decidedly a 
theological, it is equally a practical production. By no means 
its least value consists in the moral and religious lessons and 
motives that spring so forcibly from the truths it establishes. 
The subject-matter is laid out in twenty-four discourses, each 
complete in itself, though skilfully arranged in a cumulative 
order with the rest. The conception of this method is felicitous, 
as being lucid, popular, and full of details, while at the same 
time it is comprehensive and philosophical in a striking degree. 
It contains an exposition of the whole question in itself, and in 
its mutual relations with collateral subjects, as they appear in the 
light of reason, morals, religion, consciousness, experience, obser- 
vation, Scripture, and ecclesiastical history. The entire ground 
is traversed. 

The execution of the work is as excellent as its plan. In 
thought and sentiment it is vigorous, catholic, full of earnestness 
and decision, and the high level of its tone is remarkably well 
maintained. It abounds in fine specimens of analysis and argu- 
mentation, though the author does not claim particular aptitude 
for the subtilties of metaphysics. In style, it is a model both of 
pure English and of direct force. There is no difficulty in tell- 
ing what he means. He uses words in the common significa- 
tion, and has no parenthetical clauses in his sentences. ‘The 
rectitude which he demonstrates for human nature seems reflect- 
ed in his statements, for they are strikingly straight. The rhet- 
oric of these Discourses is free from conscious ornament. Their 
distinguishing merits in this particular are perspicuity, chasteness, 
and energy, though, as would naturally be expected from such a 
combination, they contain many passages of rare beauty. 
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We especially commend the frank, unflinching firmness and 
consistency with which the author utters his honest thoughts, 
without fear or favor. Those who believe in John Calvin and 
in the Westminster Catechism concerning total depravity have 
used this freedom so often and so much that they cannot com- 
plain of it in an opponent. It is right that the whole, uncom- 
promising truth should be boldly spoken out on this subject, and 
on this side of it. It needs to be done, — it is high time it were 
done. If Unitarians as a body have been wanting in one thing, 
it has been a decided, unequivocal, full statement of their theo- 
logical opinions. 

There is one thing more especially for which the author of 
this volume is to be honored. We mean, for the labor he has 
evidently bestowed upon it. In these days of hot haste, diffuse- 
ness, and shallowness, he who devotes years of toil to a subject, 
and gives us a publication crowded with the results of laborious 
research and patient thinking, is emphatically worthy of respect 
and gratitude. He presents a motive to those of us who are ob- 
noxious to the charge, if not of personal indolence, at least of 
public indifference. These Discourses are packed and loaded 
with substance. Although the book is quite large, there is not 
a division of it which is not full of condensed materials. It would, 
we think, be difficult to bring forward a single suggestion of im- 
portance on the subject which it treats, that is not clearly pre- 
sented in it, so thorough, so wellnigh exhaustive, is it. There 
are no marks of crudity or slovenliness in it, but nearly every 
page reveals traces of deliberation, signs of extensive and accu- 
rate learning. In taking it up, one might expect to be led through 
a thirsty land whose springs are dry, but he will find it invested 
with interest and full of freshness. At least it has been so to us. 

In a controversial aspect, we regard this as one of the most 
noteworthy and valuable performances that has appeared here 
for some time. If it could obtain the circulation and candid pe- 
rusal among other sects which its intrinsic weight warrants, it 
would not be without wide, permanent effects. We beg to com- 
mend it to the notice of our Calvinistic brethren. The subject it 
examines is beyond all question the most important one in theol- 
ogy. The ability with which it is treated in this instance deserves 
to be met. The mass of arguments here gathered demand atten- 
tion, challenge an answer, and defy refutation. 

Toiling at a distant post of our faith, unaided and alone, the 
author has found time to put to press a series of publications, — 
of which this is the seventh volume, — whose theological charac- 
teristics have reflected honor upon the denomination to which he 
belongs in particular, whose intellectual force and moral purity 
have won the high consideration of the friends of education and 
virtue in general, and whose solid merits of substance and style 
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have made them valuable contributions to the literature of the 
country. The present work, upon the whole, we consider his 
ablest and best. It shows improvement over the others in unity 
of purpose, flexibility of treatment, tenderness, and experimental 
truth of religious expression. Dr. Burnap’s industry, his hearty 
endeavour to do something useful in his day and generation, is a 
bright example to us all. Long may he live to illustrate it. 





Communion Thoughts. By 8S. G. Butrincn, Author of ‘* Lays 
of the Gospel.” Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols. 
1850. 16mo. pp. 204. 


Tus book has come to meet, if we mistake not, a widely-felt 
want. Our religious literature, with all its variety and richness, 
has been greatly deficient in works of this particular class ; — to 
be accounted for in part, probably, by the fact, that such differ- 
ent views have been known to exist among us with regard to the 
communion rite ; and more, by the experienced difficulty of guid- 
ing aright and worthily expressing the sentiments and feelings 
which should attend upon its observance. With the exception of 
a small work, compiled, many years ago, by Dr. Lowell, as one 
of the series of the *“* Christian Monitor,” and which is not now to 
be found on sale, we know of no work especially devoted to the 
use of communicants in our churches, to aid and direct them in 
a worthy participation of this holy rite. The work recently 
published, entitled “‘ Sermons on Christian Communion,” though 
good in its place, is general in its plan, embraces much which 
has only an indirect bearing upon the communion service, and 
is, besides, too formidable in size and price to become widely 
diffused. It is not, in fact, and was not designed to be, a com- 
municant’s manual. Such is the book now under notice. It is 
a book which the disciple may take up as he draws near the 
Master’s table, and in which he may find all the most touching 
and quickening thoughts that the occasion is calculated to sug- 
gest to a devout mind, expressed in graceful yet simple language, 
and accompanied with forms in which the devotional feelings 
may find at once utterance and enlargement. It is a book, too, 
for one to profit by at other times,— which may be taken up, 
from day to day, to make permanent, by its thoughts and reflec- 
tions, the influences of the service for which it had been the prep- 
aration, and to quicken and deepen the whole religious life. 
And it is not a book for the communicant alone ; but is designed, 
in part, for those — and they are many — who, though seriously 
disposed, and Christians in faith and endeavour, have yet never 
felt the obligation as clearly resting upon them to come to the 
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Lord’s Supper. Such will do well to look into this little book. 
They will find in it the leading arguments for the observance of 
the rite well and compendiously stated ; the various objections in 
relation to it fairly weighed and considered ; the most impressive 
and fervent appeals for it, tempered by the calmness of a rational 
and well-balanced mind. They will find that an earnest advoca- 
cy, at least, of rites and forms may be consistent with the highest 
spirituality ; if they are not led, as we think they will be, to the 
belief that there is a use of them by which such spirituality may 
be promoted. We cannot but anticipate for this work, from the 
character of its contents, and the spirit of genuine devoutness 
which breathes through it, a welcome and wide reception among 
our people, and most desirable results thereby to our churches. 
And we cannot but hope that ministers will take pains to make it 
known, as a means of inciting thought in a most important direc- 
tion, and of seconding and sustaining their own preaching and 
conversation. What better book could be placed in the hands of 
the seriously-minded among non-communicants, to win them to 
that observance which seems to seal them as more truly Christ’s, 
and which, in the testimony of millions, living and departed, 
has stores of holy influence for the devout observer? and what 
better book could be placed in the hands of communicants, as 
an aid to the realization of such influence on themselves? We 
know not of any. The book is divided into five parts ;— the 
first, relating to the Lord’s Supper, and made up of arguments 
and persuasives to its observance; the second, presenting the 
Saviour in the several prominent and endearing relations in 
which he stands to us; the third, containing exercises in self-ex- 
amination and prayer, with passages of Scripture, expressly for 
the communicant ; the fourth, relating to the Christian walk ; and 
the fifth, containing pieces in verse, not before published, kin- 
dred in character with those poetical meditations by which the 
author has given new interest and beauty to so many passages of 
the Saviour’s life. 





The Elements of Astronomy ; or the World as it is and as it ap- 
pears. By the Author of “ The Theory of Teaching,” &c. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1850. 12mo. pp. 376. 


WE know from experience, if we may be allowed such refer- 
ence to personal history, that an author sometimes yields to the 
wishes of the publisher in choosing a title. As ‘The Elements 
of Astronomy,” we should give this book very high praise. 
Crowded with facts, clear and intelligible in its statements of 
principles, abounding in familiar, generally correct, and often 
happy illustrations, and free from technicalities and pedantry, the 
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book seems to us very well suited for the purpose of instruction 
in high schools and academies. It has defects, even as a school- 
book, but is, nevertheless, one of the best school-books, on as- 
tronomy proper, with which we are acquainted. 

But if any one is led by the advertised title, ‘* The World as it 
is and as it appears,” to look in it for any contribution to general 
literature, for any picturesque description of the heavens, or any 
powerfully drawn contrasts between the glittering spectacle as 
seen by human eyes, and the stupendous realities demonstrated 
by human reason, — we fear that his utter disappointment at find- 
ing nothing of the kind may make him indifferent to the real 
merits of the treatise. 





Arithmetic practically applied, §&c. By Horace Mann, LL. D., 
and Purny E. Cuase, A. M. Philadelphia. 1850. 16mo. 
pp. 384. 


WE believe that Chase’s Arithmetic, followed by this work of 
Mann and Chase, and accompanied by Colburn’s indispensable 
First Lessons, will be found to be the very best series of text-baoks 
on arithmetic that can be used in common-school education. The 
present work contains a perfect mine of various information, 
and will be found, not only valuable in schools, but a great 
treasure as a book for private reference upon all questions under 
the domain of arithmetic which are likely to arise in a family, 
workshop, or counting-house, or upon a farm. 

The useful rule of double position, discarded in so many mod- 
ern books, is here restored in a simpler and better form. The 
two rules of Mr. Chase might, however, be united in one, as 
follows : — i 

Arrange the conditions of the question in such manner that 
certain operations upon the required number will give a definite 
number, or zero, as a result. Perform these operations upon 
two assumed numbers. Then the required number, or an ap- 
proximation to it, will be found from the proportion. As the 
difference of results is to the difference of the assumed numbers, 
so the error of either result is to the error of the corresponding 
assumed number. 





An Introduction to the Books of the Old and New Testaments. 
By A. Scnumann. Translated from the German by the Au- 
thor of ** The People’s Dictionary of the Bible.” London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1849. 8vo. pp. 337. 


WE have already informed our readers that this concise intro- 
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duction to the books of the Old Testament, of the Apocrypha, 
and of the New Testament, has been translated from the German 
by Dr. Beard, as a volume of his Library of Christian Literature. 
It contains a statement of what the author, Mr. Schumann, re- 
gards as the “sure results”? gained by theological criticism in 
Germany during the last fifty years. ‘The author, according to 
Dr. Beard, is orthodox in his views of Christianity, and yet a dis- 
ciple of Gesenius and De Wette in Biblical criticism. We think 
he has stated with correctness the results of historical criticism 
relating to the Scriptures, as maintained by the great majority of 
German scholars. But as to the question whether these results 
are “sure,”’ there will be considerable difference of opinion. We 
are happy to perceive that, in relation to the New Testament, 
the author states, as the “‘ results” of German criticism, the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of the books of the New Testament to 
as great an extent as they are maintained by the most learned 
critics in England and this country. He decides only against 
the genuineness of those about which there has been a difference 
of opinion for ages, — such as the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, &c. The last he sup- 
poses to have been written by an unknown person by the name 
of John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews by Apollos. 

In regard to the Old Testament, the author adopts in sub- 
stance, and states as the “‘sure results” of Biblical criticism in 
Germany, those views of the antiquity and authorship of the 
books which have been in substance maintained by De Wette 
and Gesenius, and in this country by Mr. Norton and others. 
The Pentateuch he supposes to have been written between the 
time of the kings and the captivity. A portion of Isaiah he sup- 
poses to have been written in the time of the captivity at Baby- 
lon, and Daniel about 168 -— 165 before Christ. 

The work contains a great deal of information respecting the 
Old Testament, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, com- 
pressed into a small compass, and stated in plain language, with 
scarcely any intermixture of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew. To all 
who wish to know the general results of the great attention be- 
stowed on the historical criticism of the Scriptures in Germany 
for the last fifty years, we recommend this work as a very con- 
venient compend. It may be imported for $ 2.37. 

The author’s views respecting the authorship and date of the 
Pentateuch and other books of the Old Testament do not weaken 
his faith in the Divine legation of Moses, or in Divine revelation. 
This is what we might expect. We have long been of the opin- 
ion that the Divine legation of Moses can be better maintained 
on the supposition that the Pentateuch was written long after his 
death, than on the supposition that he wrote the whole of it. 
Schumann says, as quoted by Dr. Beard in the Preface,— - 
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‘¢ My position is not that of blind belief in every letter of the Scrip- 
tures ; but I have a firm conviction that the Bible contains a Divine reve- 
lation, and this conviction rests on systematic investigation and rea- 
sonable grounds. In the Scriptures I find the word of the living God. 
Their sacred authors spoke under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
but without being thereby forcibly removed from their age, their cul- 
ture, their circumstances, — in short, from the view of life given them 
by the various relations in which they stood. All these influences were 
rather employed by the Spirit of God, in order to lead them to a clearer 
knowledge of Divine truth. That truth, so far as under God’s grace 
they became acquainted with it, lies in their writings visible to every 
eye. Only in the words of the Saviour himself, however, do I recog- 
nize the pure, full, eternal truth, as revealed to us by the invisible Fa- 
ther, through his only-begotten Son.”’ 





A Treatise on English Punctuation ; designed for Letter- Writ- 
ers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; and for 
the Use of Schools and Academies. ith an Appendix, con- 
taining a List of Abbreviations, Hints on Proof- Reading, etc. 
By Joun Witson. Second Edition of “Grammatical Punc- 
tuation,” enlarged. Boston: Printed and published by the 
Author. 1850. 12mo. pp. 204. 


In itself a most beautiful specimen of the noble art of printing, 
this book is designed to secure accuracy, elegance, and lucid- 
ness in works that issue from the press. There is scarce an 
one of the arts or interests of life in which what are called trifles 
are after all of more essential importance than in printing. Com- 
mas, periods, quotation-marks, abbreviations, signs, &c., may be 
very vital matters. A price-current in one of our newspapers is 
a task for its author, compositor, and proof-reader, which very 
few persons who look to it with perfect confidence are wont to 
appreciate. Change the position of a comma, and see how it 
will alter dollars into cents, and interchange tens, hundreds, and 
thousands. Thus $6,000 (six thousand dollars) will easily be 
reduced to $ 60,00 (sixty dollars). Leave out in your manu- 
script the quotation-marks in a sentence or a paragraph which 
you have borrowed from another writer, and when the printer 
has, without correction, followed your copy, and given your work 
to the world, you may be accused of plagiarism. The most 
mortifying mistakes are constantly occurring in our newspapers, 
pamphlets, and books, from a careless oversight of the press. 

All necessary information upon this important subject will be 
found, presented in a very simple and forcible way, in Mr. Wil- 
son’s Treatise on Punctuation. It is an exceedingly valuable 
book, and a copy of it should be at the service of every one who 
is directly or indirectly interested in the large subject of which it 
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treats, — all who have to write important letters, records, and doc- 
uments, as well as those who write for the press. Quite a dis- 
pute has recently been waged in two of our newspapers arising 
from a sentence in a speech of Daniel Webster’s, as to whether 
he approved a certain bill with some amendments, or whether 
with some amendments he would approve it. ‘The issue is not yet 
settled. We thought ourselves somewhat skilled, by tedious dis- 
cipline, in the practical work of correction with which Mr. Wil- 
son deals, having endured frequent mortifications on account of 
very painful errata in a certain religious paper published weekly 
in this city, and having paid sundry charges for extra corrections 
in these very pages. But we have learned much from Mr. Wil- 
son’s excellent volume, and have made several good resolutions on 
the strength thereof. Its title is a very full exposition of its con- 
tents, and a reader of it will be equally surprised and instruct- 
ed by the amount of knowledge — good, useful knowledge — 
which its perusal will impart. We heartily commend it to the 
masters and pupils of all our high schools and academies, and 
hope that its skilful and laborious author will soon be called upon 
to exercise his careful patience on another edition of his book. 





Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. Designed for a Text-Book 
and for Private Reading. By Hussarp Winstow, A. M. 
Boston : Crocker & Brewster. 1850. 12mo. pp. 414. 


TuHE value and merits of this book are to be estimated with 
reference to its purpose, which is distinctly stated in the title- 
page. The author evidently had in view the preparation of a 
good philosophical manual for the use of the pupils of a well- 
taught school, and designed to make his work of the most intelli- 
gible and useful character to them. His aim was highly com- 
mendable, and we think he has accomplished it with very marked 
success. His own distinguished fame as an esteemed instructor, 
able to communicate the most valuable instruction, and to engage 
the attention and interest of his pupils, would go far before the 
perusal of any work of his to commend to us its fitness for its 
purpose. Successful practice in teaching is an experimental 
warrant for the master’s theory. Mr. Winslow judges wisely in 
attaching great importance in education to that mode of disciplin- 
ing the powers of thought and reason which is found in distin- 
guishing the differences and relations of things. ‘There is scarce- 
ly any defect more common, even among the pupils that have en- 
joyed our best means of education, than that of discrimination, — 
a word which cannot be fairly and fully defined without meaning 
almost the same thing as philosophy. 
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We regard this volume as eminently well adapted to cultivate 
the faculty of discrimination in pupils, for it is intended to make 
them philosophize,— to answer questions as well as to receive in- 
struction. ‘The main effort of the author seems to have been to 
render philosophy a matter of practical utility; to show that, so 
far from having no bearing upon things of daily use and value, 
as a vulgar prejudice judges of philosophy, it is eminently a guide 
to all that is actually useful and precious beyond a merely animal 
existence. Mr. Winslow avails himself of the widest scope of 
meaning in the phrase Intellectual Philosophy, by embracing un- 
der it many matters of intellectual interest. His statements of 
the principles of the science are given in plain terms and in in- 
telligible language. 





The Conquest of Canada. By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 
351, 366. 


THovGH there is much space in these volumes devoted to mat- 
ters irrelevant to the main subject, we suppose the fact is t6 be 
accounted to the author’s love of completeness. After a very 
spirited Introduction, in which he compares the different objects 
and method of colonization in the New World adopted by Eng- 
land and France, he begins with a statement of the views enter- 
tained by the ancients respecting the sphericity of the world, and 
a sketch of the progress of discovery. The main story of the 
conquest is well told. ‘The Indian history is lively, though per- 
haps too exclusively based upon Charlevoix. There is enough 
of romance in the theme to make any treatment of it interesting. 
A very copious Appendix of extracts and authorities furnishes 
valuable illustrative matter. The work is filled with pleasant 
and instructive details, and will repay perusal. 





The Pillars of Hercules; or a Narrative of Travels in Spain 
and Morocco in 1848. By Davip Urqunart, M. P. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 287, 283. 


A comparaTIVELy fresh and unhackneyed region of the earth, 
rich in ancient stories, and full of modern interest, is described in 
these two very entertaining volumes. The author, laying aside 
all fanciful ideas of the dignity of such narratives, enters into the 
homeliest particulars. He was evidently a most scrutinizing ob- 
server, and we learn from him much that we should have looked 
for in vain through piles of literature, and perhaps should not see 
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ourselves, if we were ever to set out and follow his track. He 
lays out his strength especially in recommending the bath. Dip- 
ping into the volumes here and there, we have been so engaged 
by them as to resolve upon a complete perusal of them. 





A Modern History from the Time of Luther to the Fall of Na- 
poleon. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Jonn Lorp, 
A. M., Lecturer on History. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait, & Co. 12mo. pp. 544. 


Tue brilliant success which attended the delivery of these lec- 
tures, as well in England as in several of our own cities, has 
proved that they are suited for the popular use for which they 
are designed. Without aiming to be either elaborate philosophi- 
cal essays on their many great subjects, or carefully wrought 
narratives of conflicting interests and party issues in all their mi- 
nutia of detail, they are lively and spirited sketches of great 
men and great deeds, without any bias or favoritism to vitiate the 
judgment of the author. 





_ Railway Economy: a Treatise on the New Art of Transport, 
its Management, Prospects, and Relations, Commercial, Fi- 
nancial, and Social, with an Exposition of the Practical Re- 
sults of the Railways in Operation in the United Kingdom, 
on the Continent, and in America. By Dionysius LARDNER, 


D.C. L. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 12mo. 
pp. 442. 


Tue fulness of this title renders unnecessary any further 
specification of the contents of this volume, though we observe 
that it contains even more than its title embraces. It is sure of 
a wide circulation because of the wonderful extent of that ma- 
terial interest of which it treats. What an astounding exhibition 
does it make of the impulse which one new process will give to 
all art, science, social and domestic economy ! 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


*.* It is impossible for the most diligent’ reader to please even a most 
inordinate appetite by the perusal of half of the excellent volumes in 
biography, history, science, and general literature, which month by month 
crowd upon us. It is evident that the book trade is now with us one of 
the most flourishing of all mercantile pursuits, and it is plain that there 
1s an appreciation of works of real value, equal, at least, to the circula- 
tion of less improving volumes. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
have found a very extensive sale for their editions of the sterling histor- 
ical works, and having now completed their cheap, but substantial edi- 
tion of Milman’s Gibbon, will be encouraged to some new undertaking. 
Their splendid copy of Shakspeare has reached the eighteenth num- 
ber, and we would again commend it to those who own no copy, or but 
a poor copy, of the works of the greatest of English authors. The 
notes and illustrative matter, with the portraits of the heroines, complete 
the value of the text. The same publishers issue simultaneously with 
the English edition Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. The sixth of the 
series, entitled ‘‘ Parliaments,’’ is the most sensible and reasonable one 
that has yet appeared. ‘They have likewise published ‘‘ Mohammed, 
the Arabian Prophet, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by George H. Miles.’’ 
(12mo, pp. 168.) Out of nearly one hundred competitors, Mr. Miles 
obtained for this tragedy the prize of one thousand dollars offered for the 
best of such performances, by Mr. Edwin Forrest. Considering that this 
is not the best age for these compositions, the prize must stand for fame. 

The Messrs. Harper of New York alone furnish more works, either 
original or reprinted, of the very highest character, than any person but 
a proof-reader in each department could peruse. ‘They have covered 
the country with their agencies, and, however profitable their trade may 
be to themselves, have a claim to be regarded as public benefactors. In 
June they commenced the publication of a Monthly Magazine, in stout 
octavo, and at the price of twenty-five cents a number. It is perfectly 
plethoric with a most generous selection from all the original sources of 
English magazine literature of the time. They are progressing with 
their edition of Milman’s Gibbon. There are readers enough in the 
country to do equal justice to this, and to the new Boston edition of the 
same work. The Harpers have published ‘‘ Hints toward Reforms, 
in Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings, by Horace Greeley.’ (12mo, 
pp. 400.) Mr. Greeley, whose racy and bold style of lecturing and 
writing has made him a favorite with his thousands of readers in his 
‘¢Tribune,”’ as well as with lyceums and kindred institutions, has the 
skill of advocating all the most radical reforms of this age ; yet, 
while he certainly does this, he introduces those cautions and qualifica- 
tions which make his advice and opinions and measures safe and discreet. 
‘¢*The History of the Confessional,’? by Bishop Hopkins, (Harpers, 
12mo, pp. 334,) is an attempt to sketch the history, to discuss the au- 
thority, and to penetrate to the secrets, of the confessional in the Church 
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of Rome. It would require a larger volume, not to say, also, a differ- 
ently constituted mind, to treat the theme. ‘‘ The Past, Present, and 
Future of the Republic ’’ (Harpers, 12mo, pp. 164) is a translation 
of another of the rhapsodical, but truly eloquent, though but half 
philosophical, essays of the fluent Lamartine. ‘The Harpers have pub- 
lished the third volume of the ‘‘ Life of Southey,” a most engaging and 
rich work; and have also undertaken a new serial, under the title of 
‘* Pictorial Field-Book of the (American) Revolution.”? This work, of 
which two numbers have been issued, promises to be faithfully pre- 
pared and beautifully illustrated. The subject invites this elaborate 
treatment, with numerous wood-engravings, picturing forth the scenes, 
relics, and incidents of the war, while history, biography, and tradition 
furnish the matter for the printed pages. 

D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have added many publications of 
high value to their already extensive catalogue. ‘They have reprinted 
Mrs. E. B. Lee’s translation of the Autobiography of Jean Paul Richter, 
in one volume. This charming book, the Boston edition of which has 
long been out of print, and an English edition of which was pub- 
lished without any acknowledgment of its American origin, will now 
find a new circle of readers. — ‘‘ The Gospel its own Advocate, by 
George Griffin, LL. D.’’ (Appleton & Co., 12mo, pp. 352). This vol- 
ume exhibits, under a somewhat novel mode of treatment, the internal 
demonstrations of the truth of the Gospel. —‘‘ Woman in America: 
“her Work and her Reward,’’ by Maria J. Mackintosh, (Appleton & Co., 
12mo, pp. 125,) is from a pen already successful in fiction and in semi- 
fictitious writings. —‘* M. Tullii Ciceronis de Officiis, Libri Tres, with 
English Notes, chiefly selected and translated from the Editions of Zumpt 
and Bonnell, by Thomas A, Thacher,’’ (12mo, pp. 194,) is another of 
the excellent classical school-manuals, of which the Messrs. Appleton 
have published more than any other firm in the country. 

‘*¢ Poetry for Schools: designed for Reading and Recitation, the whole 
selected from the best Poets in the English Language,’’ (New York, C. 
S. Francis & Co., 12mo, pp. 396,) is a new edition, revised, enlarged, 
and increased, of Miss Eliza Robbins’s well-known selection of poetry. 

‘* The Gallery of Illustrious Americans ”’ is the title of a series of 
royal folio publications, which are to contain portraits and biographical 
sketches of twenty-four of the most eminent citizens of this republic 
since the death of Washington. ‘The work is projected on a generous 
scale. The portraits are from Daguerreotypes by Brady, engraved by 
D’ Avignon, and the letter-press by C. Edwards Lester. Six of the 
number contemplated in the series have already appeared, viz. Presi- 
dent Taylor, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Silas Wright, Henry 
Clay, and Colonel Fremont. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields announce several volumes of the very 
highest interest, such as give promise of abundant mental food when 
the autumn chills shall again make home the most desirable and attrac- 
tive place. Wordsworth’s posthumous poem deserves to be mentioned 
first. Under the care of his nephew, who is charged with the editing of 
this volume, it is now passing through the press in England, and will 
appear almost simultaneously here.— Under the title of ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
is to be published a new volume of sonnets and elegiac poems, by Alfred 
Tennyson. They are_.understood to have been written in commemora- 
tion of a son of the historian Hallam, the intimate friend of the poet, — 
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Rev. Henry Giles is to give us through this firm a new volume, entitled 
‘¢ Christian Thoughts on Life,’’ embracing the following topics: The 
Worth of Life, The Personality of Life, The Continuity of Life, The 
Struggle of Life, ‘The Discipline of Life, Faith and Passion, Temper, 
The Guilt of Contempt, Evangelical Goodness, Spiritual Incongruities, 
Weariness of Life, Mysteries in Religion and in Life. — Mr. Hawthorne 
is preparing ** True Tales from History and Biography for the Young.”’ 
An elegantly illustrated edition of Professor Longfellow’s *‘ Evangeline ”’ 
will soon be published, with forty-five engravings by English artists. 
The same firm will very soon reprint two volumes of De Quincey’s 
writings, embracing Confessions of an Opium-Eater, his Suspiria Pa- 
pers, and five of his biographies, viz. Shakspeare, Pope, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and Charles Lamb. 

Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. will publish very soon ‘* Margaret 
Percival in America, a Religious Tale, edited by a Congregational 
Clergyman.’’ ‘Those who have read the Margaret Percival in England, 
by the famous Puseyite divine, Rev. Wm. Sewell, will find the other 
view of sundry questions of morals and religion in the American book. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Dudleian Lecture. —The annual Dudleian Lecture was delivered in 
the Chapel of Harvard College, on Wednesday, May 8th, by Rev.’ Dr. 
Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R. I. ‘The subject in course was, The 
Validity of the Mode of Ordination in the Congregational Churches of 
New England. Dr. Hall evidently sought to avoid the treatment of his 
subject in a rigidly controversial way, and therefore availed himself of 
the full liberty left to the preacher by the Hon. Paul Dudley, the foun- 
der of the Lectures, who did not require that an assault should be made 
upon any other mode of ordination, but only that the validity of our own 
should be sustained. Nor is the audience before the preacher on such 
an occasion one that could be benefited by a strictly controversial dis- 
course. Those of the audience who could appreciate and understand an 
argument on the subject do not need it, because already satisfied of the 
false, absurd, and unscriptural character of the high pretensions of prel- 
acy. ‘The young men, the students of the College, with very few ex- 
ceptions, know but little, and care still less, about the controversy. Dr. 
Hall passed over the polemics of his theme so hastily, and with such 
evident distaste, as, perhaps, to do it injustice, though the moderation 
and mildness of his statements secured to them the true Christian tone. 
His main purpose was to present that view of the Gospel and its ordi- 
nances which aims to establish a spiritual kingdom in the hearts of 
believers infinitely surpassing the power of a priesthood, a ritual, and a 


hierarchy. 


The Anniversaries. — The attendance upon the numerous — the too 
numerous — meetings, which have made Anniversary Week more famous 
even than was the same period of time under its old title, was very 
large, nor was there any apparent diminution of interest in them. Our 
religious papers have given such extended reports of what was said and 
done in them, that we have left for us only the grateful task of record- 
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ing such of them as come appropriately under this department of our 
pages. 





Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society. — This modest but efficient 
society was formed in 1827, its sole object being to stock a depository 
with books and tracts containing sound views of theology, morals, and 
Christian duty, for gratuitous distribution. Its gifts are not scattered 
indiscriminately in waste and unpromising places, but are freely be- 
stowed upon such as seek them directly or indirectly. The poor and ig- 
norant in our own midst, and wanderers far away, have been benefited 
by its judicious charity. ‘The Annual Sermon in behalf of the Society 
was preached in the Church of the Saviour, on Sunday evening, May 
26, by Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown. 


The Prison Discipline Society held its twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
the vestry of Park Street Church,on Monday, May 27, for business pur- 
— the Society voting to hold no public meeting. The Report of the 

anagers had a melancholy duty to perform, in commemorating many of 
its most efficient members and its most generous benefactors who have 
recently deceased, chiefly during its last financial year, including the 
late Hon. Messrs. John D, Williams, Samuel T. Armstrong, John R. 
Adan, and Dr. Edward H. Robbins, besides the President, Hon. The- 
odore Lyman. ‘That munificent founder of the Massachusetts State 
Reform School at Westborough, which he endowed with more than 
$ 80,000, will ever be held in most respectful regard in this community, 
for his wise and devoted concern for the objects of this Society. The 
Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, his brother-in-law, and long a Vice-President of 
the Society, was chosen its President, his place being filled by the 
election of the Hon. William H. Prescott. 





The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity 
held its annual meeting at the house of its Secretary, Rev. Dr. Young, 
on Monday, May 27: its business consisting of the choice of officers to 
manage its pecuniary trust, and to continue its benefactions in its own 
chosen channel of Christian effort. 


The Massachusetts Bible Society held its forty-first anniversary in the 
Central Church, on Monday afternoon, May 27, the President, Hon. 
Simon Greenleaf, in the chair. Rev. Dr. Sharp offered prayer and read 
from the Scriptures. The Rev. Dr. Parkman read the Report of the 
Executive Committee. The Society, being now disconnected from the 
American Bible Society, stands upon its own original, independent basis, 
and is solely devoted to its own peculiar work. It has distributed dur- 
ing the last year 5,825 Bibles, and 12,790 copies of the New Testa- 
ment: 941 of the volumes were in foreign languages. Resolutions 
were passed and addresses made by Hon. William Hubbard, Rev. A. 
Hill of Worcester, and Hon. Edward Everett. 





The American Peace Society held its twenty-second anniversary on 
Monday evening, May 27, in Park Street Church, and the report of the 
condition, agency, and prospects of the Society was of the most encour- 
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aging character. Its receipts for the past year have been double those 
of the preceding year. ‘Three Peace Congresses have been already 
held in Europe since 1843, and a fourth is to be held at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in the coming August, to which delegates have been commis- 
sioned from this country, so that the agency to which the Society looks 
with the greatest hope is vigorously sustained. Large numbers of the 
volumes on the Mexican War by Judge Jay and Rev. A. A. Livermore, 
besides numerous other books and tracts, have been widely distributed. 
Five agents have been employed by the Society. Numerous petitions, 
praying for peaceful substitutes for the sword, have been addressed to 

ongress, and but one vote was lacking in the House of Representatives 
to have secured a special committee to report uponthem. Deacon Sam- 
uel Greele, a Vice-President of the Society, presided. Rev. Dr. Tucker 
offered prayer and read from the Scriptures. - The Rev. Mr. Beckwith, 
the Secretary, read the Report, and the Rev. A. L. Stone, pastor of 
Park Street Church, delivered the Annual Address to a densely crowd- 
ed assembly. 





Society for the Relief of Aged and Indigent Unitarian Ministers. — 
This Society, which was formed a year ago, and was incorporated by 
the Legislature at its last session, held its annual meeting, and organized 
itself according to its charter, on Tuesday, May 28, at the chapel of 
the “hurch of the Saviour. Rev. Dr. Nichols, the President, being 
absent, the Rev. Dr. Frothingham, a Vice-President, took the chair, 
The officers previously chosen were reélected. The Treasurer, Rev. 
Dr. E. Peabody, read his Report, from which it appeared that the per- 
manent fund of the Society is already more than $4,500. This amount, 
considering that no very earnest efforts have been made to raise it, is 
certainly a very generous contribution from our friends thus far to a 


_ most worthy object. It may be confidently expected that bequests 


will from time to time be made to the Society, and that many small sums 
will still come into its treasury from churches and congregations that are 
but now informed of its existence. A vote of thanks was passed to 
those congregations and individuals that have already contributed to the 
fund. As it was thought wise and proper to fix some definite age 
which should have been reached by the objects of this charity, it was 
unanimously voted that its recipients must be at least fifty-five years 
old. 





American Unitarian Association. — The annual business-meeting of 
the Association was held in the chapel of the Church of the Saviour, on 
Tuesday morning, May 28, the President, Rev. Dr. Gannett, in the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Nathaniel Hall of Dorchester. A 
quarter of a century having now elapsed since the Association was 
formed, the Report of the Secretary, Rev. F. W. Holland, as well as 
many of the remarks at the public meeting in the evening, made con- 
stant reference to that fact, as offering a point from which to review the 
work that has been accomplished, and from which to commemorate 
some of its most devoted friends who have passed away. The contro- 
versial, philanthropic, and spiritual agencies and efforts of the Asso- 
ciation, when thus brought into review and presented in connection 
with the great occasions which have called them forth, did certainly 
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offer most convincing evidences of the vitality and efficiency of our 
Christian brotherhood. The Secretary did justice to the occasion and 
the theme. His Report was by far the most interesting one to which 
we have listened at our anniversaries. The feeble beginnings of the 
Association seem to us, in one point of view, to indicate its strongest 
period, because of the earnestness and devotion of the very few members 
who were its first supporters. It isa very remarkable fact, that, without 
the slightest concert of action, or even any mutual knowledge or commu- 
nication on the subject between the two countries, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association should have been formed in London at 
precisely the same time that gave birth to our Association in Boston. 

No statistics from our records, such as an enumeration of the tracts 
issued, of the churches and societies gathered or sustained, of the mis- 
sionaries sent forth, or of the sums of money collected and spent for the 
specific objects of our Association, would afford any thing approaching 
to a fair estimate of what it has effected for the cause of pure, Scriptural 
Christianity. Its indirect influences upon all other denominations around 
us constitute one portion of its most successful agency which we have 
no means of estimating. At least half of all the so-called Orthodox 
churches in this State are now under such liberal ministrations, that 
many of those who were most earnest in forming the Unitarian Associ- 
ation would not find in them the doctrines and measures against which 
their zeal was kindled in former years. We by no means claim for 
Unitarians the whole credit of having Christianized and humanized 
Orthodoxy, but Unitarianism has done much of that benevolent work, 
and has not yet exhausted its power. 

The Rev. Dr. Gannett was reélected President, and the Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop and the Hon. Stephen Fairbanks Vice-Presidents, of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Holland withdrew his name as a candidate for reélection 
as Secretary, and the Rev. Calvin Lincoln of Fitchburg was chosen to 
that office. He has since signified his acceptance of it. A vote of 
thanks was passed, expressive of the sense of the Association of the de- 
voted and most laborious efforts of the late Secretary in discharging his 
arduous duties. 

The public meeting of the Association was held in the Federal Street 
Church in the evening, and was opened by prayer by the Rev. Wm. 
Mountford of England. After the Secretary had read a sketch of the 
Report, the President, by brief and felicitous remarks, indicating the 
topics which each speaker would present, called out successively six 
gentlemen. Deacon Samuel Greele reviewed the operations of the 
Association in its controversial, benevolent, and spiritual enterprises ; 
during the whole period of its existence, he himself has always been an 
efficient member of it. The Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York, treating of 
our literature, of our present relative position in Christendom, and of our 
wants at this time, gave expression to many encouraging and stirring 
feelings. The Hon. John G. Palfrey held the audience in profound 
and sympathizing attention, while he called back from the shades many 
of his former associates in the ministry, and with rare beauty of dic- 
tion and a constant variety of appropriate epithet, delineated the 
striking features of body, mind, and heart of those who are so tenderly 
cherished in our memories. The Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York 
spoke from a full breast and from a rich experience, upon our work, our 
growth, our rivals, our ministry, and upon the demands which the present 
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stirring times make upon us, The Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter of 
England gave us much information concerning our brethren across the 
water, and in most vigorous and instructive tones proved to us how 
strong was our bond of union. The Rev. E. E. Hale of Worcester 
closed with some cheering remarks which prepared for and anticipated 
with hope the future before us. 





The Collation. — This is the title of the entertainment which is annu- 
ally provided on the day of the meeting of the Association, by the Uni- 
tarian laity of the city, for the ministers and their wives from town and 
country. It was held this year in the Assembly-Hall, Beach Street, 
and the numbers gathered around the tables did not fall much short of 
one thousand. Besides the substantial elements used for such an occa- 
sion, rich flowers and wreaths offered their aid, and many portraits of 
those whom we revere and honor adorned the walls. The Hon. James 
Savage presided. A blessing was invoked by Rev. Dr. Gannett, and 
thanks were returned by Rev. Samuel Osgood. After the repast, 
the President, in behalf of the hosts, welcomed their guests, and invited 
remarks from the whole field of observation which the sympathies and 
memories of the occasion opened. Brief speeches were made by Rev. 
Mr. Osgood of New York, Lieutenant-Governor Reed, Hon. Daniel 
P. King, M. C., Rev. E. T. Taylor, Rev. Messrs. Henry Giles, R. L. 
Carpenter and William Mountford of England, Rev. John H. Heywood 
of Louisville, Ky., Elder Humphrey of Dayton, Oh., and Rev. Mr. Stone 
of Providence, R. I. Original hymns were sung at intervals, and at the 
close Rev. Charles Brooks offered a motion, which was responded to, 
that the thanks of the company be presented to the committee, and that 
they be charged with their pleasant though arduous office for the next 
year. Considering that the occasion has lost its novelty, it must be re- 
garded as well sustained. 





Ministerial Conference at the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour. — 
The new arrangement for the conduct of this Conference went into effect 
this year, and resulted, as was hoped and desired, in securing order, 
economy of time, and a division of topics, while much confusion, here- 
tofore encountered, was wholly avoided. A meeting was held for devo- 
tional exercises early in the morning, and at nine o’clock, the hour 
appointed, the Rev. F. A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y., was called to the 
chair, the standing officers were reelected, and the Rev. Mr. Burnap of 
Baltimore, Md., delivered an Address on the Importance of Systematic 
Theology and the Duty of the Unitarian Clergy in Relation to it. This 
address will appear in our next number. A brief discussion followed, 
and the Conferenee adjourned at one o’clock. 

The Conference met again at three o’clock, and the Rev. W. H. 
Channing delivered an address, in which he presented his view of the 
Divine order of society, of which Jesus Christ is the exponent. The 
address was characterized by the genial spirit, the elevation, sincerity, 
and singleness of heart, which are uniformly manifested by the speaker ; 
and while it gave proof of the intensity and the full conviction of his 
faith, it was unintelligible to some, and too imaginative and impractica- 
ble in the views of others even to excite the hope that its ideal would 
ever be realized amid these anxious and toiling scenes of human life. 
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The Conference was attended throughout the day by almost every one of 
the brethren, and the interest of the occasion in the afternoon drew in a 
few of the other sex, for the first time within our memory, 


Sunday School Society. —The twenty-second anniversary of the Sun- 
day School Society was observed on Wednesday evening, May 29, at 
the church in Federal Street. ‘The President of the Society, the Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips, occupied the chair, and the Rev. Dr. Allen of 
Northborough opened the meeting with prayer. The singing, exclu- 
sively by a choir composed of children from our Sunday Schools, not only 
secured the presence of the objects of this Christian institution, but also 
gave to them an important part in the exercises. A great deal of effort 
and labor had been employed through the year by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. Charles Brooks, by means of a circular addressed to 
each of our pastors and superintendents, to obtain elaborate statistics of 
our schools, with answers to a series of questions, all of a searching 
character and of much pertinence in regard to the operation, the instruc- 
tion, and the prospects of these nurseries of our churches. The results 
and answers, contributed by the great majority of those to whom the 
circulars were sent, are embodied in the Report. While they will make 
that Report a very valuable document to those who shall see it in type, 
they were so extended and voluminous as necessarily to preclude the 
reading of any thing more than the merest abstract of it. This was so 
fragmentary as to afford but little of clear information. Gideon F. 
Thayer, Esq., read a brief report, which gave an account of the visits 
made by each of the agents of the Society to several Sunday Schools. 
Remarks were made by Manlius S. Clarke, Esq., a superintendent, 
and by Rev. Messrs. John H. Heywood of Louisville, Ky., William 
Mountford of England, and John H. Morison of Milton. 


Convention of Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts. —The 
Convention assembled as usual, at five o’clock on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 29, in the Supreme Court-room, and the Rev. Profes- 
sor Park of Andover, the preacher fort his year, acted as moderator, and 
opened the Convention with prayer. ‘The usual business — the election 
of Scribe, Treasurer, and Auditor, with the hearing of their reports, the 
filling of vacancies in committees, and the appointment of new commit- 
tees — having been transacted, the Scribe read a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham, the first preacher in course for the next year, an- 
nouncing that, as he had relinquished his pastoral office in the First 
Church, he had ceased to be a member of the Convention, and was, 
therefore, not qualified to officiate. A motion had been put in the docket 
by Rev. Barzillai Frost of Concord, proposing that all Congregational 
ministers in the State who had been ordained and settled for ten years, 
had sustained an unblemished character, and had not laid aside their pro- 
fession, should be members of the Convention. ‘The motion passed. 
By this rule, Dr. Frothingham remains stil] a member, and of course 
stands as preacher for next year. ‘The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge of Had- 
ley was chosen second preacher for next year. 

The Convention Sermon was preached on Thursday morning, May 30, 
inthe Brattle Street Church, by Rev. Professor Park. The church was 
most densely crowded, every seat and aisle and corner being occupied, 
while hundreds who had reached the doors were obliged to.go away 
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disappointed. The preacher selected two texts, from which he pro- 
ceeded to analyze and exhibit the material relations between the Theol- 
ogy of the Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings. These he 
maintained were entirely distinct, and might even seem discordant, but 
were both equally necessary to complete, interpret, and reconcile each 
the other, and to act together on mind, heart, and life. The sermon 
was a specimen of the very highest order of pulpit exercises. One of 
the most striking testimonies which could be given of the high demands 
and influence of our Congregational system, and of the high standard 
which it has set for itself and led the people to expect, is offered by 
these occasional sermons, which the more eminent of the preachers 
are called to present. Any thing like meagreness or medivucrity on 
such an occasion would be alike mortifying to the preacher and to his 
hearers. 





Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society. —'This Society aims 
to foster and keep alive, by moderate assistance from its funds, some few 
congregations of our communion in this Commonwealth that may need 
such aid. When it is considered that enterprise and business lead so 
many young persons to leave our country towns and seek the cities, it 
is not strange that our smaller parishes should occasionally require a 
little pecuniary help. The Hon. Richard Sullivan, who has presided 
over the Society for many years, having declined a reélection, a vote of 
grateful thanks and respect was passed and addressed to him, and the 
Hon. Samuel A. Eliot was chosen President; Rev. Dr. Lowell, Vice- 
President ; Rev. Chandler Robbins, Secretary ; and Nathaniel Thayer, 
Esq., Treasurer. 





Devotional Exercises. — Meetings for conference and prayer were 
held, on four of the days of Anniversary Week, at an early morning 
hour, in different churches. The attendance upon each was very large, 
and the interest of the exercises well sustained. The closing services 
of the week were held on Thursday evening, May 30, in the Federal 
Street Church. Rev. Wm. Stearns of Hingham preached a discourse 
from Ephesians vi. 13, and the Rev. Frederic A. Farley of Booklyn, 
N. Y., administered the Lord’s Supper. 





Ordinations. — Mr. Danie. W. Stevens, late of the Divinity School 
at Cambridge, was ordained pastor of the First Congregational Church 
and Society in MansrieLtp, on Wednesday, May 22. Introductory Prayer 
and Sermon by Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury; Selections from the 
Scriptures and Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Bridge of East 
Lexington ; Prayer of Ordination by Rev. Professor Francis of Harvard 
University ; Charge by Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield ; Address to the 
Society by Rev. Mr. Kinsley of Mendon; Concluding Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Merrick of Walpole. 

Mr. Barer, a graduate of the Theological School at Meadville, was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational Church at Rowe, on Wednesday, 
June 12. Introductory Prayer and Selections from the Scriptures by 
Rev. C. Nightingale of Chicopee ; Sermon by Rev. F. D. Huntington 
of Boston ; Prayer of Ordination by Rev. J. Field of Charlemont; Charge 
by Rev. C. Lincoln of Fitchburg ; Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. 
G. F. Clark of Warwick ; Address to the Society by Rev. Geo. I’. Sim- 
mons of Springfield. 
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